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“Teachers everywhere, among the English-speaking people, have hailed Mr. Fitch’s 
work as an invaluable aid for almost every kind of instruction and school organiza- 
tion. It combines the theoretical and the practical ; it is based on psychology ; it 
gives admirable advice on everything connected with teaching, from the furnishing 
of a school-room to the preparation of questions for examination. Its style is singu- 
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paring his great work on teaching. His ideal schoolmaster must be a man of rare 
qualifications,—mental, moral, and physical. 

“Mr. Fitchhas avoided the mistake made by many writers on education who have 
devoted their attention to a special department. He has neglected nothing. From 
the kindergarten to the higher branches taught in the common school he has touched 
upon every department of instruction, manifesting a thoroness and comprehensiveness 
of grasp indicative of careful thought and wide experience. Teachers and parents, as 
well as those just beginning to teach, would find it exceedingly profitable to make 
Fitch’s Lectures on Teaching a subject for close and repeated study. 
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Price, $1.00, postpaid. 


Mr. Payne is a well-known writer and lecturer on Nature Study. But he is more 
than that—he is a school superintendent and a successful teacher of nature subjects. 
This book, like all he says and. writes about nature, has been tested in the school- 
room—is, in fact, the result of successful school work. It does not aim to give a hard- 
and-fast course of lessons. But it does give a collection of One Hundred suggestive 
lessons on natural objects which can be adapted, by any intelligent teacher, to his 
work. In all parts of the country where nature study has been largely taken up this 


book is in use. 
' TABLE OF CONTENTS: 
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Education as a Factor in Pathogenesis.” 


By Francis W. PARKER, President of the Chicago Institute. 


Diagnosis is the “ paramount issue” in the profession 
of medicine. Indeed progress in the science of healing 
is marked by the thoroness and accuracy of diagnosis. 
The physician brings to bear all he knows of theory and 
experience, he summons his intellectual energy in order 
to find disease and to ascertain its cause. By an inter- 
pretation ot signs and symptoms, by a knowledge of in- 
dividuality and personal characteristics, he practices the 
greatest of pathological arts. Then comes the applica- 
tion of curatives. Watching and diagnosing do not 
cease until the patient is well. 


Educational Diagnosis. 


My thesis is that diagnosis of bodily conditions and of 
mental and moral states is of as much importance to the 
teacher as to the physician. It is per*ctly logical to 
claim that the adaptation of genuinely educative means 
to a pupil depends upon a scientific diagnosis of that pu- 
pil. The true teacher must have a clear idea of the na- 
ture of a pupil, of his individuality, of the period, stage, 
and state of his growth, of his motives, in order to pre- 
seut conditions for the elimination of that which is un- 
healthful and wrong, and for the promotion of normal 
growth. The record of all growth, growth of body, 
mind, and soul, must be read in the terms of the heing. 
Ail manifestations of whatever kind are indications of 
what is going on in the soul. Tre teacher who prizes 
external results for themselves looks away from. the 
child and cannot know him. The highest duty of the 
teacher is continued, everlastirg diagnosis. Expression 
is the main medium thru which the mind is observed. 
The difference in- individuals is vast. Children differ 
very much indeed, even in the same family. En bloc 
treatment of children has its counterpart in the use of 
patent medicines and in healing by correspondence. It 
is easy for intelligent people to agree uron principles, 
and this, in regard to diagnosis in education, no doubt 
has your approval. In application we may differ. 


Cultivation of Precocity. 


Physiological psychology is bringing us much of ex- 
ceeding value. Turn, if you please, the Roentgen Ray 
upon the brain of the precociouschild Withexceptions, 
a fevered condition is generally found, an excitement 
that arouses activity in one direction. The ignorant 
parent or teacher supposes such manifestations are 
marks of talent or genius, and is delighted with what 
seems to be an extraordinary power of the infantile in- 
tellect. The pride of the mother or of theteacher keeps 
hot the already over-heated brain until it burns out. A 
similar precocity is often the product of earnest and ar- 
dent training, training that induces an excessive use of 
certain groups of nerve centers by arousing and sustain- 
ing an unnatural intensity in a limited brain area. Chil- 
dren are often trained to play tricks that are the wonder 
of: the family and of admiring neighbors. The tricks 
and performances of the school-room are common— great 
rapidity in arithmetical operations, marvelous facility in 
committing to memory and reciting words, learning to 
read by some patent method. The children’s brains are 
kept at a white heat, their minds are absorbed in that 


*Address before the Chicago Physicians’ Club, October 2g, 1g00. 





which makes anything like a broad education impos- 


sible. 
Wrong Standards. 


Our good child study friends are doubtless doing an 
indispensable work for the welfare of the children, but 
supposing they were able to turn a powerful lens upon 
the minds of children who are supposed to be studying. 
What would they find. I am sure that we should all 
shrink with horror from the discoveries thus made. As 
a result of millions of dollars expended, of the time and 
toil of thousands of teachers, of the tasks of millions of 
children, what would be found? If I might be allowed 
to answer, I would say that we would find (1) that many 
words in reading and hearing language fail utterly to per- 
form their functions, causing a dazed and confused state 
of consciousness ; (2) that lessons in arithmetic arouse 
images of figures and formule, but leave ovt of account 
ideas of number itself or of its function; (3) that most 
images which arise in consciousness thru the medium of 
the priated page are weak, unrelated, and easily forgot- 
ten. In fact, we would tind that superficiality, scrappy 
knowledge, unrelated facts, disgust for study itself, are 
the results of improper teaching. At present we look 
upon answers to questions, written examinations, papers, 
as final results, with little or no regard of the changes 
going on in the pupils’ minds. 

Fundamentals. 


We are all, theoretically, believers in law. Probably 
no other profession gets nearer to a practical belief in 
law than does the profession of medicine. There are 
immutable laws of human growth. No matter what the 
teacher does, what methods he employs, what subjects 
he presents, the pupil grows according to unchange- 
able laws. The methods and subjects may be unnatural 
and cause decay, but the growth is governed by laws 
which the teacher should find and apply. The old edu- 
cation has its well-worn track ; the new is fumbling and 
groping in the dark. Still the mind grows in its own 
way under the fundamental law of self-activity. 


Proper Nutrition. 


No thoughtful investigator of school work can fail to 
notice that an immense deal of time is given to word- 
learning. We know that those who are most efficient in 
examinations are those who have the best memories for 
words. Turn the Roentgen Ray, if you please, on the 
consciousness of the child who is learning the pages of 
the spelling book. What are the acts of consciousness? 
What nourishment is there? What absorbing interest? 
The medical profession is working out with the greatest 
care the question of physical nutrition. 

But tho most peovle are quite ready to hear that which 
pertains to physical welfare, few care to know that which 
is essential to mental welfare. Is there not.a law of nu- 
trition of the mind? Is it not possible that malnutrition 
of the mind causes mental deformity just as malnutrition 
of the body causes physical deformity? The question 
has been discussed by all the great minds that have ever 
thought or written upon education, and there js a con- 
census of opinion that word-memorizing is a terrible 
waste of money and time. Still at this late hour of the 
Ninteenth Century we are spending two-thirds of the 
money for common school education in the learning of 
meré words, which are recited, examined upon, and for- - 
gotten. ; 
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Word Cu'ture. 


If we attack word-learning we are told there is discip- 
line in it. The owner of a sheepskin from a university 
often explains with pride that Le has learned Latin and 
Greek and has forgotten every word, but that there re- 
mains a certain discipline which is usable in the work of 
life. All images, all thoughts gained by years of study 
have vanished from his mind, and discipline alone re- 
mains. It would be interestirg to turn the Roentgen 
Ray on a disciplined nerve center from which the power 
of imaging has faded, the power of thought gone, but in 
which remains a certain indefinable something acquired 
by hard study. If such discipline is the best outcome 
of education there must be a great lack of economy in 
brain growth. 

Power to Think, 

Reading is imaging and nothing else. Reading is 
called the open door toknowledge. It isthe open door to 
Hades just as well. Reading is thinking, as ‘writing is 
expression of thought. Writingisa means of cultivating 
moral power. It Jeads others to think, and has a direct 
reaction upon consciousness. All modes of expression 
are for thought discharge, for the expression of thought, 
for the highest function of the human being. The 
thought power of the pupil who has had twelve lung 
years of training in word-learning is fairly tested when 
he is brought face to face with actual life. Then he 
must think, but having only the forms of thought ex- 
pression, he fails. This inability to grapple with the 
practical problems of life, is not a disease ; is certainly a 
weakness of the mind. It may be claimed that children 
learn from text-books a great many facts, that what they 
learn is not mere word-learning ; but the facts in the 
text-book are generally scraps of knowle’ge, the images 
they arouse are unrelated, there is no basis for reason 
and imagination. 

The diagnosis of a conceited mind would be very in- 
teresting. Conceit may be induced, for instance, by 
success in word-learning. The child passesa high exam- 
ination, and, thinking he knows, shuts his mind to knowl- 
edge. Education should be the development of the right 
attitude of the mind towards the truth; but there is an 
— which, on the contrary, closes the mind to 
truth. 

Masters of the science and the art of healing get to- 
gether and compare notes. The physician is eager for 
discovery in the vast realm of disease; but the day has 
not yet arrived when a teacher who spends year after 
year in the study of children can be heard. If I werea 
physician with forty-six years’ experience, and thru that 
experience had something to improve your knowledge of 
disease, you would listen to me. But education is not 
recognized as a science, or teaching as an art, and if I 
were to say to you that one of the most awful, nay most 
ghastly, things in the school-room is starvation of the 
mind, you would perhaps, out of politeness, only smile at 
the seeming fanaticism. Nevertheless it is true, it is a 
woful pity it is true. Nourishment for the mind there 
is in abundance ; it can be measured only by the uni- 
verse and by all that man has wrought thru the ages— 
rich, full, complete nourishment ft to arouse the highest 
activity of the mind. Subjects of study there are as de- 
lightful as the law of the Lord that converteth the soul; 
st the children are fed upon husks which the swine do 
eat. 

For twenty-five years I have tried to teach teachers. 
Candidates for positions in our common schools were high 
schooland college graduates. Knowledge and the power 
to acquire it are of fuhdamental importance in the science 
and art of teaching. I can testify to a continual aston- 
ishment at the meager and scanty knowledge of normal 
students, and to still more astonishment if possible at 
their lack of power to study. Students for twelve or six- 
teen years! How they managed to escape knowledge is 
inconceivable. It may be inferred, however, that most 


teaching does not teach. 
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Using a word generally pertaining to the body, Is the 
work of the school healthful? is it invigorating ? Does 
the child respond to it with heart end sovl? The answer 
is an emphatic negative ; far most of the work done in 
the schools to-day is work stimulated by an unholy ambi- 
tion for per cents. and rewards. This fact proves that 
nutrition of the mind is at a low ebb. There is an intel- 
lectual arzemia in the children who are soon to become 
citizens of the republic. 


Higher Motives. 


The general diagnosis, then, I believe is starvation of 
the mind and of the soul aswell. A terrible indictment ! 
but true nevertheless. What is the cause of this terrible 
result? Wrong ideal, wrong motive. Once infliction of 
the flesh was the incentive to study. Now bribery is the 
inducement ; and bribery is the cultivation of the cardi- 
nal sin of mankind, selfishness. The origin of the educa- 
tion that starves the mind has its roots in medizval 
times, in a worship of knowledge as knowledge, not in 
an appreciation of knowledge for its use. What cure is 
there for this evil? A great body of earnest, devoted 
teachers whose character and energy are a power among 
the children to save them from the destructive effects of 
word-teaching. The most valuable influence in school or 
college is companionship, and when that companionship is 
under the supervision of a teacher with a great soul it must 
be good. Then, teaching should be nutritious. The 
proper nutrition becomes possible only thru a higher mo- 
tive than governs school work. 


Sympathy for Education Needed. 


What stands in the way of the introduction of a higher 
motive and better teachers? The indifference and skepti- 
cism of the people towards anything like educational 
science. The first great step that should be taken is the 
recognition of education as a science and teaching as the 
art of all arts. The mother who calls you to the bedside 
of her child trusts you in diagnosis and curatives. The 
day when the parent reposes a like confidence in the 
teacher as to what is best for the child in education has 
not yet come. As physicians you deal with the body 
and with the powerful relations of the body to the mind. 
The teacher deals with the whole being, body, mind, and 
soul. 

As already stated, physiological psychology has brought 
us much, but so far its products are superficial, they do 
not reach home, do not tell the teacher the function of 
reading, of writing; do not tell the difference between 
expression and nutritive subjects, the difference between 
attention and the thought aroused by attention, the dif- 
ference between right and wrong motives. 

As physicians you have a tremedous influence upon 
society. Of all professions you should have knowledge 
the most extensive and the most profound, and should 
have the greatest sympathy for education. Everv day 
you see the baneful effects of improper school environ- 
ment, of bad air, deforming desks, over-fatigue, lack of 
proper exercise. What is needed in the school is the 
proper nutrition of the mind, the proper care of the body, 
and the prover direction of the action of thesoul. Thru 
your powerful professional influence education may be re- 
formed by applying your methods in the school-room. 
The city is agitated by subjects which seem to the people 
of vast importance— the matter of epelling, the matter 
of using good English. To be sure, these subjects are 
of importance, but there is a vastly higher subject—that 
of the physical, intellectual, and moral growth of the 
students. I need not remind you that the future of 
this country and the future of all the world depends 
upon the proper growth and development of the child. 


ae 

The Christmas Number of THE SCHOOL JOURNAL, 
which will appear next week, will be handsomely illustrated, 
and will contain several articles of special interest 
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Literature in the Elementary Schools. 


Arranged for the Schools of Syracuse by PRIN. W. D. LEwIs, 
Prescott School. 


The work of our schools is twofold in its aim. First, 
it must give the child an understanding of the world and 
of its activities which will enable him successfully to 
meet the great problem of self-support. Second, it must 
train his moral and spiritual faculties so that he shall 
be not only a useful member of the commercial world, 
but a helpful member of society. It should give him 
high ideals of character and conduct, arouse in him a 
love for the good, the beautiful, and the true, and in- 
cite him to noble achievements. 

Unless we are willing to confine ourselves to the former 
aim, we must include in our course of study some train- 
ing of the imagination. A great author has said, “‘ All 


-real progress in the world arises from a dissatisfaction 


with present conditions when compared with an ideal one 
seen thru the imagination.” It was necessary for Morse, 
Tesla, Edison, and Marconi to speak across the continent, 
under the waves, and out of the depths of the air with 
the magical voice of the imagination, before we could 
realize in our daily lives those dreams of modern science 
more wonderful than the enchanted tales of the Arabian 
Nights. The imagination is the abode of ideals. Our 
ideals determine for each of us what we are and what 
we do—in other words, our character and conduct. Is 
it not evident, therefore, that the imagination is of great 
importance in the formation of character? Literature 
consists of the noblest thoughts of the noblest minds, it 
tells of the bravest deeds and the most heroic achieve- 
ments, it shows us men and women like ourselves work- 
ing out their destiny against the trials and temptations 
common to humanity, it shows us pictures of honesty, 
self-sacrifice, purity, and truth, it breathes a nobility of 
purpose, a courage of conviction, and a definiteness and 
energy of action that cannot fail to arouse noble ideals 
in the imagination, and responsive emulation in the mind 
and heart of youth. 

If it is true that each child reproduces the development 
of the race, there is a time when the Gothic, Greek, and 
Roman myth, the fairy tale, and the fable are its proper 
food. The heroism of Achilles, the filial piety of Acneas, 
and the devotion of Penelope teach great principles the 
more effectively that they do not prod you with a senti- 
mental moral at the end. Cinderella, Bluebeard, and 
Jack the Giant Killer are full-of ethical teaching. The 
lofty sentiment of King Arthur, the purity of Sir Gala- 
had, the merciful justice of the Merchant of Venice, and 
the great life-problem of Macbeth cannot fail to build 
into the characters of those familiar with them, those 
elements which will enable them to stand before the 
world in the dignity of manhood, neither to beg nor fear 
its favors nor its hate. 


Literature a Necessary Culture Study. 


The study of literature is certain to give a better com- 
mand of language than can otherwise be obtained. The 
child who hears only good English needs no formal rules 
to enable him to avoid the common errors of our lan- 
guage, while we all know how difficult it is to correct 
vicious habits of speech when once they become fixed. 
No attention to rules can overcome bad example in the 
accomplishment of this end, nor can any rules accom- 
plish so much to establish correct habits as examples of 
pure and elegant diction The beneficial results of liter- 
arv study, however, cannot be measured in the per cents. 
with which the educational world just now seems so much 
concerned. Literature is a thing of the heart, and there- 
fore the more difficult to teach. A method for the de- 
velopment of “twice two are four” is comparatively a 
simple thing and shows results which may not be greater 
than those gained from literary study even if they are 
more definite. 

The child can acauire only from the study of literature 
that nice sense of the connotation of words which marks 
the man of culture. The different shades of meaning of 
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the same word, and a discriminating sense of the mean- 
ing of synonyms can be gained only from such study. 
For purposes of ordinary definition the dictionary makers 
have been obliged to draw widely upon literature to make 
clear various uses and meanings. Childhood is the lan- 
guage period, and the child who lacks the formative in- 
fluence of literature in the grammar school, misses the 
greatest cultural power that can ever be brought upon 


his speech. 
To be Studied Thru Life. 


As a means of general information no subject equals 
literature. Those things which for years have ‘been a 
part of our daily lives we remember without effort, while 
dogmatic truths or arbitrary facts are often forgotten, 
no matter how strong may have been their single appeal 
to the memory. The youth who has read Scott’s novels 
knows more of English and Scottish history than he who 
has only been over the course in a text-book. The one 
who comes to the text-book with'a know'edge of manners, 
customs, and social conditions gained from the works 
mentioned, will not only meet all requirements as to the 
facts, but will have a better understanding of the na- 
tional life in its social, political, and religious aspects than 
is possible to his less fortunate fellow. 

The majority of school subjects are neither studied 
nor remembered after school days are over. Of all sub- 
jects, literature is most likely to be a source of self-edu- 
cation in later years. Who can estimate the value of an 
active and discriminating interest in literature upon the 
lives of the artisans, clerks, and general emplcyes in our 
cities? How much their view of life would be broadened, 
their ideals elevated, their Jeisure enlivened, and their 
cares dispelled by such an interest. Ruskin says: “Will 
you go and gossip with your housemaid, or your stable- 
boy when you may talk with queens and kings; or flatter 
yourselves that it is with any worthy consciousness of 
your own claims to respect that you jostle with the hun- 
gry and common crowd for entree here, and audience 
there when all the while this eternal court is open to you 
with its society, wide as the world, multitudinous as its 
days, the chosen, and the mighty, of every place and 
time?” Here is an element that will help to solve the 
great questions of the saloon, the gambling den, and the 
brothel. It gives the problems of life in a concrete form, 
and prepares the way for a philosophical outlook upon 
the world. It will add a richer coloring, a deeper re- 
sourcefulness, a more glorious imagery to the life of him 
who has the key, and this key should be placed in his 
hands, and its use discovered to him in early life, He 
should from the beginning of his school days, breathe an 
air of literary culture that will fascinate him and like a 
narcotic, produce an ever-increasing desire for more of a 
similar nature. 

Educators are just beginning to recognize the age of 
adolescence as a vital factor deserving careful study. It 
is generally conceded that during this period habits be- 
come fixed, and that, therefore, it is of great importance 
that before and during these years those influences which 
will affect the vital character for good shall have the 
best possible chance for permanent results. A large’ 
percentage of our children do not go beyond the gram- 
mar school. If then, the study of literature will culti- 
vate the imagination, enlarge the vocabulary, give a bet- 
ter comprehension of words, instruct and inspire the 
moral and ethical nature, furnish a vast fund of general 
information, impart a philosophical outlook upon life, and 
afford an unfailing source of instruction and delight in 
later years; if all these depend upon an early begun and 
long continued absorption. let us not neglect our trust 
by failure to place its benefits within the reach of the 
children in our grammar schools. 

(To be continued,) 
a 

Next week’s issue will be the Christmas Number of THE 
SCHOOL JOURNAL. It will contain a number of special 
attractions. 
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Educational Thought in Current Periodicals. 


The Model Teacher. 


Too much cannot be said of what the teacher ought 
to be. We all have ideals toward which we mean to 
strive, but the drudgery of class-room work with its re- 
sulting physical weariness calls for constant reminders 
of what we would be. Prin. E. E. Norvell, of the high 
school at Birch Tree, Mo., sums up the qualifications of 
the teacher in a few pithy paragraphs given in the Nov- 
ember Missouri School Journal. 

It goes without saying,” Mr. Norvell suggests, that 
a teacher who has a good, strong, healthy, vigorous body 
can accomplish more than if suffering under some afflic- 
tion. However, it must be understood there are some 
fine teachers who have very frail bodies, but these few 
brilliant teachers are exceptions to the rule. A sound 
mind in a sound body is not far from true. 
known a few teachers who had poor health, and yet pos- 
sessed such superior will power as to rise entirely above 
the vexations in the-school-room. In this same connec- 
tion, while it is a slight digression, it may be said that 
some of the brightest pieces that adorn the pages of 
English literature were written by men who scarcely 
knew a well day during their lives. 

There is no qualification that should be placed above 
the moral qualifications of a teacher. The great aim of 
all education should be to make good citizens out of 
pupils. It is a true saying in philosophy that water will 
seek its own level, and it could hard!y be expected that 
a teacher who is not morally right himself could impart 
correct principles of morality to his pupils. The im- 
pressions a teacher gives to pupils, be they good or bad, 
are lasting. A teacher's habits should be above sus- 
picion. 

The intellectual qualification is regarded by the great 
mass of people as very important, and it is important, for 
surely a teacher cannot impart that which he does not 
know. And to succeed well a teacher must have at 
realy command the subject-matter embraced in the text- 
books, and not only that, but a large store of supple- 
mentary knowledge that may be imparted as occasion 
presents itself. A pupil may instruct a pupil, but a pupil 
can hardly teach a pupil, for teaching is a term of broad 
meaning, which carries with it some significance. To 
teach well and scientifically a teacher’s intellectual qual- 
ifications must be bevond question—must have a mind 
capable of seeing the essential points in the lesson and 
— ability to present them clearly and unmistak- 
ably. 

The teacher has every kind of pupil to deal with— 
from the poorest to the richest—from the mearest to 
the best. The model teacher must treat all alike, it 
matters not what his personal feelings may be. There 
are times when his patience is tried; times when he is 
vexed ; times when he is annoyed ; times when he must 
correct a naughty pupil and maintain his authority be- 
fore the school; times when everything seems to go 
. wrong. But amid all this the model teacher will keep 
his temper within proper bounds, will seldom if ever be- 
come angry before his pupils. 

The teacher becomes loco parentis, i.e., by the nature 
of his calling takes the place of his parents while the 
children are in school. He has difficulties, quarrels, dis- 
putes to settle, and bad language tocorrect. In a school 
of fifty or sixty, the teacher has almost every kind of 
pupil to deal with. Some children that are taught well 
at_ home, some that are taught poorly, some that are 
scarcely taught at all. He must take all these, bring 
order out of chaos, harmonize, classify, and grade the 
school, 

Amid all this he must be calm, dignified, and possess 
the power to command. There must be something in 
the very sound of his voice that has the air of command 
and authority. Some teachers possess this peculiar 
power by nature, while others acquire it by study and 
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practice. Grant the teacher has ability to govern, moral 
uprighteousness, and scholarly attainments, and yet if 
he lacks tact and judgment he is almost doomed to fail- 
ure. 

wR 


Evening Clubs For Boys and Girls. 


What to do with our boys and girls after they have 
left school is being answered, tentatively, at least, in 
New York city. The Tribune gives the following descrip- 
tion of the movement which has been started recently in 
the formation of evening clubs in the school-houses. 

Any one who has spent much timein the crowded dis- 
tricts of the city must often have wondered at the use- 
less way in which day after day, the great handsome 
school buildings stood vacant after their primary purpose 
had been filled. At last there is a promised change, 
which in some places has already taken shape. In seven 
schools darkness brings not loneliness, but a change of 
activity. The great courtyards are filled as in the day- 
time, but with older boys and girls who have left the 
class-rooms for the shop. Clubs are meeting, games are 
being played ; best of all, perhaps, there come sounds of 
energy from the gymnasium. The school-houses are no 
longer merely places for instruction in the three R’s and 
their family. They are social centers for the neig).bor- 
hood—they truly belong to the people. 

“It is pioneer work. The work is, of course, more or 
less experimental—that is, as to methods, for the neces- 
sity is only too apparent. The need of the crowded 
portions of the city is for rational pleasure, physical and 
intellectual, and for education of amore subtle kind than 
that usually included in the term. All New York girls and 
boys learn to read, write, and even to climb no little dis- 
tance up Parnassus, but many of them are ignorant of 
that social education which makes all work together for 
the good of the many which causes self-sacrifice for the 
benefit of the community. - 


The End a Social One. 


The methods to secure this end are various, but the 
club is the chief means taken to teach the social idea how 
to shoot. There is much to be learned in a club; the 
other members will stand no nonsense on the part of one 
refractory girl or boy, and the obstinate learn, perforce, 
to give in, and to “ puil together.” So clubs are formed 
among both girls and boys. Four schools are open for 
the latter and three for the former. This is a fair pro- 
portion, for the East side boy is necessarily a greater 
problem than the East side girl. The innate superiority 
of the weaker sex shines with exceptional brightness 
across the Bowery. 

These clubs are in most cases literary in aim. They 
will have a program suggested, or at least supervised by 
an older person. Some book will be read and discussed, 
or some question debated. The latter forn: of entertain- 
ment is more common among boys’ clubs.than among 
those of the girls. Some of the topics which they wish 
to debate are extremely profound, and include the silver 
question, the policy in the Philippines, as well as such 
abstract subjects as the comparative importance of the 
printing press and the steam engine and the chief cause 
of crime. 

Important as is the refining influence of literature, 
no less valuable is the training received in the gymnasium. 
In fact, one is tempted to say, in looking at the eager 
faces and stooping shoulders, that the body needs more 
attention than the mind. The clubs, both girls’ and 
boys’ have two weekly meetings in the gymnasium to one 
for literary exercises. The girls have two half hours 
and the boys longer. Every girl hasa suit and practices 


on the horizontal bar, the rings, etc., besides going thru 
the regular calisthenic exercises. 

The third part of the social work consists of quiet 
games and the circulation of a limited number. of books, 
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Tables are placed in the large playground, and here the 
boys or girls, as the case may be, group themselves around 
a game of checkers, crokinole, or the like. Among the 
boys it is possible to form checker clubs and develop 
good players, but the girls have less skill. The attend- 
ance in tnese rooms may be from two hundred and fifty 
to tive hundred a night. : 

“Tne class reached by the new work is made up chiefly 
of the better sort of working girls ; that is, those with a 
fair education and without vicious tendencies. To intro- 
duce the less self-respecting element is, of course, impos- 
sible if the first class is to be retained, but there is an 
attempt to induce the girls to bring into the clubs those 
who, without being actually depraved, are known to come 
under the description of “sligntly tough.” If these 
girls are brought in a few at a time, the good influence 
ot the majority will prove helpful to them, under the 
watchful care of the superintendent of the work. As 
yet the adults—that is, tne parents have not been 
reached. In one of the schools a men’s club is about 
to be formed, and the desire is always to reach 
the girls and boys over sixteen rather than the children, 
who will flock in and fill any number of scnool-houses 
as soon as the door is opened to them.” 


we 
School Gardens and Garden Schools. 


A writer in a recent number of the Scientific American 
summarizes the consular reports made to the govern- 
ment on the subject of school gardening as carried on in 
European countries. “Sweden,” he says, “ which 1s the 
home of garden schools, takes the lead and now has 2,000 
of them. Great attention has also been given to the 
subject in France. Within thirty or forty years (after 
the Revolution) ty their personal efforts alone, without 
government support, certain public-spirited citizens, by 


‘ establishing model farms and agricultural schools, laid 


the foundation of agricultural teaching in France, and 
the republic of 1848 passed a law incorporating the 
teaching of agriculture into the national educational 
system. Schooi farms increased rapidly, and in 1852 
there were seventy, the numver allowed by law. 

“ There are 172 professors of agriculture in the pri- 
mary and secondary schools, 90 professional chairs of 
agriculture organized by tne government, 42 agronom- 
ical stations and laboratories, besides veterinary schools, 
forestry schools, national agricultural schools, dairy 
schools, schools of practical agriculture numbering 34, 
schools of irrigation and drainage, schools of viticulture, 
horticulture, sheep-raising, silk-worm culture, fruit- 
grow ng, and various stations for the study of seeds, 
entomology, vegetable physiology, vegetable pathology, 
laboratories for the study of fermentation, etc. In 1893 
the government expended $828,104 for agricultural 
education in France. The Paris agronomical institute 
has 22 professorial chairs, and the course of instruction 
is two years. Foreigners are received under the same 
conditions as French scholars. 

“In Germany everything possible is being done to re- 
vive and sustain agriculture. School gardens are made 
a part of popular education, whether they are used 
merely to supply material for study or are real agricul- 
tural gardens conducted by the children. 

“In Breslau,” continues the writer, “there is a botan- 
ical garden of nearly 12,000 acres, and three-quarters of 
the ground is planted with flowers for use in school. 
Plants are sent at the request of the teachers, and the 
children are taken to see the plants growing. The 
scholars also receive plants to take home, and the pupils 
most interested receive an extra number. There is a 
model institution in the suburbs of Dresden where boys 
are taught the cultivation of all the forest and fruit 
trees that grow in the kingdom of Saxony, and the girls 
have charge of the vegetable garden, and learn to plant, 
hoe, and weed, and all the children are instructed in the 
care of flowers. There is a section of the garden de- 
voted to plants for botanical purposes. The children 
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take great pride and interest in their work, and after 
the outdoor season is over, they are given bulbs and 
plants to take home to grow as indoor plants. The 
scnool gardens of Germany areintended more as a help to 
studies already in progress than as an extra course, as 
in the agricultural gardens of France. In Leipsic the 
botanicai garden is of large extent, and the teachers of 
botany can take the chiloren there for practical instruc- 
tion, and they are allowed to take away anything they 
desire for study. The school board sends out a circular 
twice a week, giving a list of flowers in bloom, in order 
to encourage visits to the garden. Transplanting and 
grafting trees are taught by seeing the garueners work, 
and the children are encouraged to cultivate little vege- 
tabie plots at home. In Munich spacious playgrounds 
are providad, and all new school-buildings have twenty 
square feet for each pupil. The school-grounds in the 
suburbs are very large and are well planned. Half of 
the schools have botanical gardens, and a large central 
garden is being started. 

“In Switzerland the government gives a substantial 
contribution for every garden which is established, and 
also gives a yearly sum towards its maintenance. The 
estimated cost of these gardens is Jess than $500. This 
includes the expense of hotbeds, summer-houses, railings, 
fountain, plants and seeds, utensils, and labor. . In some 
cases the pupils have asgisted in preparing the garden.” 


SF 


School from a Mother’s Standpoint. 


Dr. Martha Dunn Corey believes (Western Journal of 
Education) that the pale features, narrow chests, and list- 
less air of the little girls of our schouls are not entirely 
to be attributed to the public school system. One diffi- 
culty lies with the mothers, too many of whom are not 
satisfied to have their children enter school at six years 
of age and take one grade a year. | 

“Tf,” Dr. Corey suggests, “ they can only say, ‘Jennie 
has been in school only a year, and is in the fourth grade,’ 
many mothers are quite happy. Thirty years ago chil- 
dren studied harder than now. Personally, I remember 
to have finisaed Thomson’s Higher and Thomson’s Prac- 
tical Arithmetic by my eieventh birthday, and was ready 
for algebra, and was neither ruined in health nor consid- 
ered abnurmally advanced. There was not then the un- 
healthy stimulation of grade work, or I should rather say 
there was not the rushing from grade to grade to out- 
strip some one else. 

“ Knowledge in those days was acquired only by’ hard 
work, now it is simplified to the last degree, and yet talk 
goes on about the ‘slaughter of the innocents,’ but is not 
the sacrifice made by the mothers of the victims, rather than 
the harsh and cruel board of education? Five times out 
of ten the mother’s ambition, rather than that of the 
child, rushes him along to a grade beyond his years, and 
there has to be much outside study ; and in the case of 
the girls music lessons and sometimes drawing lessons 
are added to the outside work. Under this extra burden, 
is it any wonder that, amoag girls especially, who are al- 
lowed out little wholesome exercise, there are pale cheeks 
and stooping shoulders? 

“In the other five cases out of ten the little ones are 
sent to scho»! from a breakfast table little adapted to the 
needs of a growing child, and that child a student. At 
noon they rush home toa lunch, or worse still, eat from 
a closed bucket or box, pie, cake, and pickles, and at 
night have a late dinner of meat and other hearty food. 
Is 1t any wonder that the little ones are not up to their 
work, even tho it be simple? It is nota question of 
overstudy, but of improper feeding, and in the cases of 
girls, lack of wholesome play. 

“‘ Let us cease to find fault with our schools until we 
are well qualified to judge. Let us begin a crusade 
among the mothers, for to them is given almost entirely 
the oversight and contro} of the school life of children. 
Double the number of mothers’ clubs. Have classes in 


hygiene, physiology, chemistry, and cooking. Preach 
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early and late the gospel of common sense. We can then 
meet half way the earnest educators who are making 
such a grand effort to place our schools upon a high 
plane, and who are seeking to raise the standard of liv- 
ing aud thus produce a nation of mentally strong, cul- 
tured men and women.” 


WH 
Practical Hints on Class Singing. 


This is the time of year when thousands of teachers 
are preparing for Thanksgiving or Christmas music, so 
that selections are timely trom a very breezy article on 
the problems of class singing, written by Mr. W. G. 
McNaught and printed in he School Music Review. 

The author recognizes tne great ditticulty in getting 
satisfactory results with large classes, short periods, and 
exacting demands. The most active music teacher can- 
not suit everyvody. “If youelect to take off your hat to 
this or that topic and to cultivate its friendship, you 
must be prepared to run the gauntlet of some set of 
critics. You may be told that whiie the signt-singing 
is fairly satisfactory the class does not get enough real 
music to practice. if you spend time in getting up 
some yood part-music, you are told that the ciass ought 
to learn tine old national or folk songs, chietily ot tae 
rovustious sort that can be sung heartily. You set your 
class aglow witn enthusiasm for ‘‘I'ne Star-Spa.gied 
Banner’ and ‘Dixie’ when next day comes a frost and 
you are nippeu by the solemn warning that this hearty 
singing is wholiy destructive of tne voice.’ So it gues. 
Tue singing teacher meets every kind of hostile critic, 
even to the hypochondriac who decries all class singing 
on the ground that tne children’s voices are not yet 
settled. Tne writer remarks parenthetically that “it is 
fortunate tney are permitted to eat, notwithstanuing the 
immaturity of their internal organs.” 


What Can Be Done. 


The only sensible course is to consider the needs of 
_ each class and give it just such musical nutriment as it 
is capable of assimilating. Nothing is so fatal in the 
teaching of music as a cast iron system. No two classes 
are alike. What will go well with one, will fail utterly 
with another. The sagacious teacher will, if his hands 
are not tied by schovl board regulations, adapt his 
teaching to the exigencies of the moment. 

For instance, there are classes of children upon whom 
it is best not to try any ambitious program. The music 
should be frankly regarded as a sort of recreation. Care 
ean be taken of the voice, good sterling songs may be 
freely sung by ear and stored in the memory, the singing 
may be in tune, the words well enunciated, and intense 
enjoyment may be experienced all around. Such aclass 
with such a result is not to be despised. At least it 
may create a pleasant association with music and may 
be a stepping stone to a more intelligent study of the 
subject. Ordinarily, however, something more than this 
can be attempted. With an average class it pays to 
devote at the outset and for a few terms the larger 
proportion of the allotted time to sight-singing matters, 
while thruout jealously watching and correcting the 
* voice delivery. The skill thus gained can be applied to 
other points. Pieces, especially if in two or more parts, 
ean of course be more quickly mastered where there is 
some sight-singing than where there is none. Only 
simple unison songs can be taught by ear. 


Arranging Sections. 


A novel scheme for sorting the pupils in large sections 
where all ages and stages of musical ignorance prevail is 
suggested. It is so good that we print it entire : 


“Tt is the teacher’s business to make the most of the 
human nature in his class. In the endeavor to do this I 
have for a long time adopted a plan of classification of 
pupils, by which, to a great extent,the difficulty of teach- 
ing large mixed classes has been successfully met. I 
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first settle a number of closely graduated steps, and 
identify them by a letter of the alphabet. These steps 
form a definite ladder for the pupils to climb. Each 
pupil knows what little step he or sheis to take next. 
This definite aim for a possible advance is a powerful in- 
centive when properly managed. In fact, so eager do 
young children generally become to get on a stage that 
restraints are often necessary to calm their excitement. 
Here is one scheme of lettering that I have adopted ins 
school class into which about sixty children from eight 
to thirteen or fourteen years of age are draughted. ~ 


SECTION. 

A. All new-comers. 
little alone. 
Must sing a very easy little scrap of the scale as 
called for by sol-fa names. 

Ear exercise. Very easy—the order in which the notes 
composing the tonic triad are sung or played. 

Easy rhythmic exercise on a monotone. 

Follow pointing on a modulator (staff or tonic sol-fa, 
according to method used). 

F. More difficult monotone time exercise. 

And so on as called for. 


“The time absorbed in lettering may seem a serious 
obstacle; but it dues not turn out to be so. The average 
time taken is about twelve seconds. 1 have often tested 
fifty in ten minutes. You must do something in your 
time. Examination of tnis kind is not a waste of time; 
it is unmistakably an excellent employment of time, and 
it is intensely interesting and educative to the class. 

“The teaching.—Give short, bright, incisive lessons to 
two or three sections grouped. The others must, of 
course, meantime either ve silent or, if a higher section, 
be called upon to pattern (often a proud mon.ent) and if 
a lower section be strongly urged to learn by listening. 

Advantages.— Besides the advantages already enumer- 
ated, tne plan permits a teacher to select easiiy his best 
pupils or eliminate his worst when he wistes to prepare 
good music. The best are then guides to the others, 
and, unhampered by the hangers-on, they work more 
willingly. 

“Here are the results in two classes at the end of a 
term:— 


All who cannot imitate or sing a 
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“The doses can be strengthened according to circum- 
stances. I daresay other teachers have adopted other 
and better plans of meeting this special difficulty.” 


PH 
The Influence of Personality. 


Four young women applied for a situation in a large 
boarding school. The salary was good and the place 
carried with it some distinct social advantages. It 
chanced that all four of the candidates were personally 
well known to the members of the committee which made 
the choice. All had won creditable degrees at the uni- 
versity, and had had some experience in teaching. All 
were members of the church with which the school was 
connected. The choice among them naturally settled 
down to a question of personality. 

“Mary Black,” said one member of the committee, 
“she is a fine scholar, but terribly affected and over-pre- 
cise in manner and words. I cannot feel that she is the 
right person for our girls.” 

The rest agreed and turned to the next letter of ap- 
plication. It contained a misspelled word and was dis- 
figured by a bad smear on the envelope. That settled 
the writer’s fate. All the committee remembered that 
the applicant was careless and untidy in speech and 
dress. 


The third name was thrown out at once. “Miss B 
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giggles so,” said the chairman of the committee. “No 
one with a confirmed habit of that sort can be relied 
upon to keep order in her classes. We all know how in- 
fectious gig,ling is.” 

So the choice fell upon the fourth applicant whose 
only point of superiority to the others was in her free- 
dom from defects of manner. 

This little story from an article in the Northwest Jour- 
nal of Education needs no comment; it is a bit of trans- 
parent truth. 


<r 
History in a Small High School. 


For some reason or other, perhaps because no other 
language that our owa is required, English and history 
are considered by tae uninitiated, the easiest of the hign 
scnool subjects to teach. This is a deplorable mistake. 
In many respects histury is the most difficult subject 
for the teacher, as English is for the pupil. Just what 
difficulties are to be met in teaching history, especially 
in our smaller high schools are cited by Mr. J. T. 
McManis in the current number of the School Review. 
The points discussed are such as have arisen from per- 
sonal experience on the part of the autnor. 

The first difficulty, says the writer, is the general 
one of introducing young minds into historicai study. 
Every teacher of history nas felt how difficuit it is to 
carry the minds of pupils into past life and show them 
from the facts and expressions of men of other times the 
unfolding of human spirit and human institutions. The 
mind can harcly appreciate the time when what is was 
not, and work out the steps by waich it came to be. The 
pupil at first invariably criticises past ages from their 
failures in the hght of the present. The longest stride 
forward is made when the student views things from 
the other's standpoint, and puts himself in the other’s 
place ; when he realizes that men of the past were like 
himself, striving for various ends, and working under 
certain limitations and advantages which le has not. 

This difficulty is a general one and is more or less 
true in ali schools, large or small. However it is likely 
that it is more apparent in the small schools than in the 
larger, because tue pupils in tne small schools have not 
had the basis for history that those of the larger schools 
have had and there is not the same opportunity to con- 
sult good libraries and to have teachers who can devote 
all their time to tnis specialty. 

And this brings me to speak of the second difficulty 
growing out of conditions in the smaller high schools, the 
lioraries, or historical material, and the teacher. If a 


specialist in the subject of history found it difficult to. 


get good “original material” into the hands of pupils, 
how much more does the teacher in the secondary 
school with a number of classes in various subjects on 
his hands find it next to impossible to get material other 
than the dry bones of ths text-book into the hands of his 
pupils. It is becoming an easier matter to procure material 
in cheap, convenient form prepared especially for secon- 
dary schools, and text-books are being written that are 
of more value, so that I have found a partial answer to 
this difficulty, but it is still a difficulty. 

The teacher in the small secondary school cannot de- 
vote all his time to this specialty. Where is he to find 
time for his own preparation of tae daily lesson if he has 
seven or eight recitations to conduct? With but a limi- 
ted amount of material and time. the teacher in the small 
high school must have had an exceedingly good prepara- 
tion and must be able to present the work without being 
a constant student of the subject if he makes any success 
of his teaching at all. 

The third difficulty under which the teacher in the 
small high school labors is the condition of the pupils 
entering from the elementary schools. This is not meant 
to be a condemnation of all elementary school work, for 
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in most cases it is good. The same condition may 
exist to some extent in the larger schools, but I think it 
is true toa greater degree in the rural high schools. The 
universities have forced upon the high schools the neces- 
sity of doing more work and of doing this more thoroly, 
which is valuable for the pupils, but the pressure has not 
always exerted itself in the best direction in the elemen- 
tary school. The pupils of whom I speak had only the 
preparation obtained from the study of the state series 
text-book in history thru the seventh and eighth grades, 
and inthis study the work was generally carried on with 
reference to the county examination passed at the end 
of the year’s work. A study of the questions used in 
these examinations reveals the fact that they require 
only the most formal memory work. 

Take a class of pupils from such apreparation into the 
first year high school and examine your material. Suppose 
they began the course in Greek hi-tory. In the first 
place, they understand how to answer definite questions 
about dates, and can recite well as long as allowed to 
memorize and give the text word for word, but they can- 
not work out the topics in tneir own language. In the 
second place, there is no grasp of the contents of para- 
graphs and chapters. They have no knowledge »f the 
use of books, for they have used only one heretofore. In 
the third place, there is never a beam of pleasure at the 
recognition of a familiar name or person or story in this 
long maze of hard namesand places. It is all “ Greek” to 
them. 

Tnese persons and scenes and occasions have not been 
approached before the pupil entered the high school, and 
it is with the greatest difficulty that the teacher under- 
takes it in the high school. It is not desired that the 
pupils become historians in the grades, nor that they 
learn all avout handling books and working out topics, 
but it does seem that we might expect them to enter our 
first year high school with a few centers of interest es- 
tablished, not only in American history, but in the general 
history of the race. It seems that they might have had 
some little independence given them in the use of the 
books, and that the work might have veen begun in such 
a way that the hign school could take it up and carry it 
on to some definiteness and depth. 
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Mendicancy Among Teachers. 


If teaching is to be regarded as a profession before 
the close of the twentieth century it would seem to be 
high time to begin the cultivation of professional con- 
duct, at least among those who occupy positions of 
educational prominence. All forms of begging and 
wheedling for assistance must cease. An educator's 
good will and judgment must no longer be put up for 
sale. Superintendents, principals, and teachers must 
stop asking for things without offering to pay. 

Publishers and dealers in school supplies are constant- 
ly asked to pay tribute of one sort or another. Whena 
library is to be secured for the use of teachers the first 
step is usually to write letters soliciting frée books. An- 
other style of mendicancy is to suggest that selections 
of books and periodicals will be made from the samples 
deposited in the superintendent’s office. “If you will 
send me THE SCHOOL JOURNAL free of charge, I shall be 
glad to recommend it to others,” a third form of Lilli- 
putianism. 

But the method most in vogue at the present time is the 
importuning of people, in some way dependent upon the 
good will of teachers, for money contributions, promising 
jn return advertising in a report, official bulletin, pro- 
gram, or what not. Very often this is nothing less than 
privateering. The publishers are sought out first as the 
easiest prey. They are called upon to pay for the in- 
sertion of announcements from which they cannot hope 
to receive anything like a fair return. Their names and 
wares are sufficiently brought to the attention of the 
public they wish to reach, thru legitimate advertising 
channels. Yet there are county, state, and other asso- 
ciations of teachers to whom it never occurs that 
they ought to pay themselves for the publishing of what- 


ever appears necessary or desirable tothem. They make 
a strike at all dependent on their good-will, and they 
have no scruples whatever in getting them to pay for 
their whistles and then pocketing whatever profit there 
may be. 

Many college and high school publications feel no pang 
at relieving a publisher of part of the money due him for 
books used in the institution. He must take an adver- 
tisement and pay for it, or risk loss of ground. An 
agent is making the rounds stating that he has been em- 
powered to place an attractive voard for the program of 
studies in a large New York city iastitution, the frame 
of which is to be made up of advertising cards. Is the 
school too poor to pay for a program-board? If so, it 
should do without one. Show-bills have no place in an 
educational institution. The board of education ought 
to take steps to prevent the placing of the board. Are 
the walls of public schools to be let for advertising after 
the manner of street cars and elevated railway stations? 

Schemes of this sort, it may be replied, do not always 
originate with teachers and school authorities. An alert 
and persuasive person often succeeds in obtaining their 
sanction to advertising ventures of a doubtful character. 
Thus the superintendent of a small town was recently 
offered a large number of framed pictures for school 
decoration. It was understood that the pictures were 
to be free of advertising matter. When the Danaan 


gift arrived it was found that the frames were advertis- 
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ing cards, so cleverly arranged as not to spoil the ap- 
pearance. And yet it placed the superintendent on the 
level with the farmer who allows his barn to be painted 
with tales of ague cures and the like. In this age of 
keen competition, gift horses must be carefully examined. 


ae 
N. E. A. in Advertising Business. 


The Department of Superintendence of the National 
Educational Association has become involved in an affair 
which shows deplorable lack of judgment on tie part of 
Pres. L. D. Harvey.- Just how muci the department 
and the association have been drawn into an advertising 
venture has not yet been determined. THE SCHOOL 
JOURNAL will use every effort to collect all the facts in 
the case. Meanwhile this state of things may be pon- 
dered over: a solicitor has approached publishers and 
others in the educational trade field urging them to ad- 
vertise in the official program of the meeting to be held 
in Chicago next. February. His credentials seem to show 
that his errand has been authorized by President Harvey. 
Just how much authorization has been given to this un- 
dignified proceeding has not yet been established. The 
editor recently asked several people high in the councils 
of the N. E. A. for further information, but no one ex- 
cepting President Harvey seemed to possess any knowl- . 
edge on this point. The latter replied rather vaguely : 

I have authorized the preparation of the preliminary program 
for the Department of Superintendence. This program will be 
the preliminary one, which will be widely distributed. 


No reply was received to a second telegram requesting 
more definite information. 

The matter ought to be considered by the board of di- 
rectors at its next meeting. If the presidents of de- 
partments cannot be trusted to use good judgment in 
authorizing publications, this authority should be vested 
in the executive committee, or some responsible repre- 
sentative of the general association. The soliciting of 
advertisements in the name of the association or any de- 
partment thereof should be absolutely forhidden. The 
demoralizing effect of illegitimate transactions involving 
the collection and disbursement of money is too well- 
known to require discussion. 

But there is another side. If the Department of Su- 
perintendence can importune publishers for monev con- 
tributions under the guise of advertisements, all the 
other sections of the N. E A. can claim the same right. 
What is a firm to do when the twentr odd solicitors of 
advertisements descend upon its representatives with an 
air of “If thou art Casar’s friend, thou knowest what to 
do”? Strike-legislation belongs in the same class with 
such doings. The N. E. A. must be watchful of its dig- 
It must stand firmly for professional conduct. 


we 
‘Obtaining Quiet. 


“How shall I stop whispering?” says the young 
teacher, and the older teachers, too. The main thought 
with many is how to keep the pupils still. “I can teach 
well enough” says one, “if some one would only do the 
governing.” It is the burden of some teachers’ lives 
that they must face the tendency to noise and confusion 
which young people seem to have. And he is a happy 
and wise man who can turn all-of this exuberant force 
into a means of preserving order. It isa great mistake 
to suppose that children make a noise out of a desire to 
trouble andannoy. They must be busy; it is as neces- 
sary to them as to breathe the air. The art of keeping 
order, is the secret of keeping work before them. Let 
me illustrate. 

I was several years ago on a steamboat on the Ohio 
river that struck a bar and it was found she must be un- 
loaded. The captain undertook the job and the greatest 
confusion reigned. At length, a man sent by the own- 
ers arrived, and the scene changed. He arranged the 
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men employed, and the noise, the shouting, and the ex- 
citement disappeared. 

“He understands the business,” said one; but this 
was a mistake ; he was a clerk in the office, and this was 
his first experience in this line of work. But he had a 
talent for organizing. To be able to organize is recog- 
nized as a first-class talent ; it is a power when a large 
number of men are to be equipped, fed, drilled, and 
moved forward into battle; tnen the man who can 
organize is needed ; he brings order out of confusion; he 
puts tnings in the places designed for them. 

This teacner must learn this art. First, thea, is the 
arrangement of classes; tuose pursuing the same study 
must be put together; next they must know what they 
are to do, when tney are to do it and how they are to do 
it. The classes must each have a designated time to 
recite ; when the time has expired they must stop, 
whether they have finished or not. The next must suc- 
ceed, and so on. This rigid adherance to a program 
is the teacher’s salvation. 

Train the classes to come and go in a way that will 
prevent noise. for example, the class in arithmetic is 
to recite. You tap on tae desk witn your pencil; they 
known you want attention; you wait a moment for them 
to get ready ; you raise your hand, they rise; you pause 
a second, then motion them to move, and they pass to 
the recitation seat; they look at you, you give them a 
motion of your hand and they sit down. 

In another school, the teacher calls out, “’Rithmetic 
class get ready.” Then ensues a bustle, dropping of 
slates, etc., in the midst of which the teacher thumps 
on the desk and calls out, “ Don’t make so much noise.” 
When the noise has somewhat subsided, “Class may take 
places.” This is a signal that has been waited for and a 
rush is made for the seat, the upper end being the cov- 
eted place. The teacher looks savagely on. “Sit down, 
move that way; don’t all crowd up at one end.” And 
after considerable effort the class is ready to recite. 

Now all of this noise was produced by the teacher ; 
the pupils are not to blame. Hence, the teacher should 
rigidly examine himself to see if the cause of the unquiet 
of the school-room does not lie in him. Let it be re- 
flected that a company of children that don't want to 
make a noise is not to be found; and finally that those 
who want to make the most noise are the best scholars. 
There is a meek pale-faced boy, who sits as “still as a 
mouse,”"—he is the model scholar for many a female 
teasher—but he never will be able to earn his bread. 
Hence respect these noise makers and learn the art of 
managing them. 

SP 


The Nobel Prizes. 


On Dec. 10, 1901, money prizes (founded by Dr. Nobel’s 
will) to the value of $402,000 will be distributed—if the 
work submitted is deemed of sufficient value. These 
prizes will be given: 1. To the person having made the 
most important discovery or invention in the department 
of physical science. 2. To the person having made the 
most important discovery and having produced the great- 
est improvement in chemistry. 3. To the author of the 
most important discovery in the department of physiol- 
ogy or medicine. 4. The author having produced the 
most notable literary work in the sense of idealism. 
5. To the person having done the most, or the best, in 
the work of establishing the brotherhood of nations, for 
the suppression or the reduction of standing armies, as 
well as for the formation and the propagation of peace 
conferences. 

There are, it will be seen, five departments. The 
judge for the first and second is the Swedish Academy 
of Science ; for the third, the Carolin institute; for the 
fourth, the Academy of Stockholm ; for the fifth, five 
members selected by the Norwegian Storthing. 

1. Every written work must have been published by 
means of the printing press. 

2. Admiss.on to the competition must be proposed by 
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a qualified person other than the oné seeking a prize; 
his application will not be needed. This proposal must 
be accompanied by writing and documents giving a fuun- 
dation for the claim made ; it must be drawn up in Eng- 
lish, French, German, and Latin, or in one of the Scan- 
dinavian languages, 

3. All nationalities will be on an equal footing. 

4, Besides the money prize each successful competitor 
will get a diploma and a gold medal. 

5. The laureate must give a public lecture on his sub- 
ject in Stockholm, or for No. 5 in Christiania. 


Civil Service in the Philippines. 


The Philippine Commission has published a civil service 
law to apply to theislands. In most particulars it is like 
the civil-service regulations in forcein the United States. 
Vacancies cannot be filled, even by promotion, except by 
a competitive examination ; and this is true even in the 
case of professional and technical positions. School 
teachers are exempt frum the civil service requirements, 
and laborers are placed in a special class. Religious and 
political opinions are to have no influence in appoint- 
metts, and no officer or employee is to contrmbute to any 
political fund. An oath of allegiance to the United 
States government is required of every Filipino before 
entering the civil service. Examinations will be held in 
several places in the Philippines and in the United 
States. 


Filipinos to be Educated Here. 


The United States government is making plans where- 
by a few bright Filipinos can each year be sent to this 
country to receive an English education. The civil ser- 
vice commission has sent out letters of inquiry to several 
of the prominent universities and colleges of the coun- 
try to find out if arrangements can be made for free 
tuition, and receiving favorable replies from most, has 
decided to go ahead. The necessity of having some 
well trained natives in the government service in the 
islands is daily becoming more apparent. No foreigner, 
however extensive his experience, is capable of under- 
standing fully and coping with the natives in the rela- 
tions which have grown out of the form of government 
thus far given the islands. 

The success of the effort to bring the Cuban teachers 
into touch with our educational system encourages the 
government officials to believe that the present plan can 
be carried out. 


Judging the Earth’s Shape. 


The general shape of the earth is perfectly well known. 
It is so nearly approximate to a sphere that its shadow 
shows no difference from that produced by a perfect 
solid globe. But to determine its exact form is a very 
much more difficult matter. That it is flattened at the 
voles so as to make a difference of about twenty-seven 
miles between the polar diameter and the equatorial, 
has been known for many years. This makes the body 
in general an oblate spheroid. But is it a perfect sphe- 
roid, or does its surface so vary as to make a much more 
complex figure? These questions have formed the pur- 
pose of many investigations and are still only partly 
answered. 

President Pritchett, of the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technulogy, gave a very interesting lecture, on the 
evening of November eighth, upon some of the American 
contributions to our knowledge respecting the shape of 
the earth. After a brief history of the various early 


cattempts to measure a meridian accurately, dating from 


Eratosthenes in Egypt, twenty-five hundred years ago, 
down to the beginning of the eighteenth century, he 
showed how triangulation alone furnishes an accurate 
method. . Several arcs have been measured by this pro- 
cess, at different times, in various places in Europe, with 
differing degrees of accuracy. 

In 1870, the United States government began to 
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measure an arc, not of a meridian but of a great circle, 
acruss the continent near the thirty-ninth parallel, that 
being selected for various reasons, the most important 
being that it furnishes the longest arc that can be found 
east and westin the United States. Measured as an arc 
uf latitude, that of a great circle can be easily calculated, 
provided the parallel is tound to be a regular curve. 
Taois arc starting from Cape May and ending at Puerta 
Arenas, California, is found to be nearly 4224 kilometers 
long, and probable error in its measurement is less than 
24.5 meters, (8U feet). It is by far the longest measure- 
ment ever made on the earth’s surface. The work was 
full of dramatic iaterest and was often prosecuted only 
at a risk of life and limb. 


Tne work was the most difficult in the Rocky mountain 
section. There, it was necessary to equip a full camp, 
to carry an outfit of every description, and provisions for 
a consideraole time. The work itself, too, was full of 
thrilling adventures, but in time, it was all completed, 
and all the needed parts of the triangles were measured. 

Shown on an outiine map, the work appears as a series 
of triangles making a perfect tangle of lines. But these 
have all been carefully calculated, t \eir sides determined, 
and by combining these, the parallel itself finally found. 
Ten vase lines were used for testing the correctness of 
the work. The accuracy attained can be-estimated from 
the fact that two of these lines five hundred miles apart, 
if measured by steel tape as accurately as possible, would 
have shown a difference too small to be recognized by 
the unaided eye. 

The results of this measurement were expected to 
give a curve of the spheroid. But they do not. Instead, 
three distinct curves are found. The first is long and 
fiat, extending from the Atlantic to the midwest. The 
second is short, but also flat. The third covers the 
Rocky mountain region, a long and relatively high curve. 
The inference is tnat the earth is a solid of less regular 
form than has usually been supposed. 





A remarkable engineering project now under discus” 
sion is that of estadiishing a great reservoir in Southern 
Missouri and Northern Arkansas—the region known as 
the St. Francis basin—into which the flood flow of the 
Mississippi can be diverted at times of high water, and 
allowed to escape gradually in the season of druught. 
This would render the floods which every now and then 
devastate the lower river practically impossible, and 
would keep the river open all the year thru to craft of a 
large size. The reservoirs are planned to cover an area 
of 4,000 square miles, with an average depth between 
high and low water of 154 feet. This will be, if con- 
structed, by far the largest reservoir ever built. 


A very pretty picture this, at the Paul Revere school, 
Boston. Edward Everett Hale, renowned preacher and 
author, stood in the hallway and presented to each chi!d 
as he went out one of the selected apples which New 
England farmers have donated out of the'r abundance 
to the children of the slums. It was a long procession 
that filed past Dr. Hale and many of the little ones 
showed by their demonstration that a handsome apple is 
not an every day treat in the North End. The work of 
distributing the Farmers’ Fruit Offering will go on from 
this auspicious beginning until the day before Thanks- 
giving week when the last apple will be given out. 


A sensible disposition of the bequest left by Benjamin 
Franklin to the town of Boston seems likely to be made 
at last. As is well known, Franklin left a sum of money 
which was to be invested for a hundred years and the 
proceeds devoted to some educational plan for the benefit 
of mechanics and artisans. The funds now amount to 
over $500,000 and have been for two years awaiting the 
development of a feasible plan for utilization. It was 
proposed last winter to expend half the money upon a 
building similar in character to Cooper Union, New York, 
and to use the other half for public baths and gym- 
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nasiums. This would of course divide and scatter the 
fund and would increase the likelihood of its being of 
use to political factions. Now, however, it has been 
formally recommended that the entire fund be used to 
defray the cost of erecting, furnishing, and equipping a 
building to be known as the Franklin institute. The site 
is to be donated by the city. The institute is to consist 
of quarters for a branch of the public library, shops, lab- 
oratories, and class-rooms, in fact all facilities for the 
highest type of industrial education. 

There is no doubt that such an institution will be a 
fitting tribute to Franklin’s memory. 


President Harper, of Chicago university, has felt him- 
self constrained to have a heart to heart talk with the 
members of his faculty. His lecture was provoked by 
the notoriety recently attained by three of his professors, 
one of wnom compared Mr. Rockefeller to Shakespeare, 
another emphasized his history lectures by the use of 
concert hall jokes and slang, a third insulted our Revolu- 
tionary forefatners by attributing to their lawlessness 
all tne social and political disturbances of to-day. When 
one member of the faculty suggested a press censorship 
for the university Pres. Harper very sensioly said that if 
all the instructors would be on taeir guard against sen- 
sational sayings and doings there would be no need of 
ceasorsnip. It is the spirit of crude, half-baked assert- 
iveness which ought to be repressed. 


People are only just beginning to realize that Pitts- 
burg is rapidly becoming oue of our most important cen- 
ters of art, music, and literature. A great deal of the 
credit is due to Mr. Andrew Carnegie, in whose honor the 
fifth founder’s day of the Carnegie institate was cele- 
brated November 1. Tne art critics have for several 
years recognized in the fall exhibition at Pittsburg the 
most notable exhibition of the year. The Pittsburg orches- 
tra, under the management of Mr. Victor Herbert, made 
so excellent a showing this vear that 1t must henceforth 
be reckoued as one of the three or four strong musical 
organizations of the country. All told, Pittsburg is be- 
coming a good place to live in, despite its smoke. 


Two new women’s colleges are recorded, one in Japan, 
the other in Central America. Mr. J. Naruse, who has 
for years been agitating a university for woinen at Tokio 
has secured the interest of Marquis Ito and several 
other powerful Japanese noblemen and is now building 
up an institution on a magnificent site in the suburbs of 
Tokio. In Honduras Dr. Joseph S. Jenckes has arrived 
at Santa Cruz witn a party of teachers and other essen- 
tials. Wealthy people of Honduras have given nearly 
enough to establish an American college ; the balance 
necessary will be completed by the government. Tem- 
porary buildings have already been erected. 


Prof. G. Frederick Wright who is traveling three 
Siberia reports an astonishing degree of advancement in 
some parts of the country which have hardly been 
heard of in Europe. He mentions the City of Minusinsk 
as an example, in a district which, “owing to the fertility 
of the soil, the clearness of the -kies and the beauty of 
the scenery, has been called the Italy of Siberia.” It 
contains one of the most interesting art museums in the 
world, filled with wonderful pieces of Chinese, Japanese 
and Hindu workmanship, many of them 4,000 years old; 
all this in a town three hundred miles from the main 
line of Siverian travel. 


The work of raising money for rebuilding the old 
frigate Constitution is actively under way. Among con- 
tributions lately received is one of $35.30 from the 
school children of Oil City, Pa. Lumber and other ma- 


terial suitable for building are welcomed as well as 
money. The Massachusetts State Society, United States 
Daughters of 1812, an organization which is behind the 
project, is about to issue a handsome certificate to all 
subscribers to the fund. 
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The Gducational Outlook. 


Providence Aroused. 


PROVIDENCE, R I,—The newly organized Business Men’s 
Party is going right into the matter ot public school admuinis- 
tration. A strong appeal isto be made to the voters to take 
the schools out of partusan politics. One of the great issues of 
the campaign is the new Washington Park grammar school, a 
building which cost $103,127.64 and contains seventeen schovl- 
rooms with a seating capacity of about 850 pupils and an act- 
ual enrollment of 240. The school was erected on the plea that 
the city was bound to grow in the direction of Washington 
Pask, the alderman who was especially responsible ior it is a 
large owner ot proverty in the im.nediate neighborhood of the 
school. Meantime the city does not appear to be growing that 
way, at least with any rapidity, aod it is evident that most of 
the school-rooms will, fora long time, be disused, and all the 
while the schools in Oloryville avd in the north end of Provi- 
dence are terribly overcrowded and no seliet seems possible. The 
school cummuttee has several other “ white elephants ” on its 
= tho none so portentous as this one at Washington 

ark, \ 








A Model Course of Study. 


Stockton, Cal., has come forward with an innovation in the 
way of courses of study. This is a nandsome octavo volume 
of 220 pages, bound in boards and vellum. Its tasteful exterior 
and the excellent press work thruout offer a pleasant introduc- 
tion to a tome tully worthy o! the progressive movement which 
took possession of the Stockiun schools nine years ago. Thru- 
out this period the clear vision and tenac.ty of purpose of 
Supt. Barr have kept the growing point always in evidence. 

The studies have been grouped along the lines laid down by 
the Comittee of Fifteen. In title tbe work 1s modestly an 
“Outline of Studies.” In reality it is a g oup ol practical 
treatises on the teaching of the respective branches. And the 
plan presented, while stimulating in the highest degree, is the 
truit of actual school-ruom application, These .hings are the 
day-by-day work that has becn, and is being done, in Stockton. 


New England Superintendents. 


Boston, Mass.—The annual meeting of the New England 
As>ociation o1 School Superintendents was heid in the hall of 
the Latin School on November 9, Supt. Walter H. Small, ot 
Chelsea, in the chair. Pres. G. Stanley Hall, ot Clark univer- 
sity, spoke upon the modern teaching of geography and madea 
keen, witty, and pungent criticism of the present methods of 
teaching the subject He said that our text-books treat not 
only geography, but almost all other subjects as well, including 
astronomy, geviogy, botany, meteorology. politics, ana history. 
So they are suited only tor referer ce books, and besides, they 
pay no attention to tne capacites of the children. A proper 
text-book for the lower grades should be full of picturcs, with 
animal lore, but no maps. Older pupils should rely mainly 
— apparatus and should use the text books tor consultation 
only, 
tA country districts the study should begin with the immedi- 
ate surroundings of the school, and the pupils should spend 
their time in exploring brooks. stones, welis, cellar-holes of 
the pust, telegraph lines, aad whatever other constructious 
modify surface features, doing all this without books upon 
which to lean. From this, the study can be extended to places 
beyond immediate reach. Perhaps this system might not be 
quite as satisfactory to committees steeped iv the old method, 
who want the young - hid able to bound some distant state, 
like Wisconsin; but the children would be gainers. 

A large part of the morning was taken up with a discussion 
of the destrability of introd uclag the elective system into gram- 
mar schools. Most of the speakers proposed the plan. Prin. 
J. E. Mowry, of Providence would allow some election, thus 
throwing a part of the responsivility for the child's proper ed- 
ucation upon the parents. Supt, A. L. Safford, of Beverly, de- 
fended its application to the highest (ninth) grade. 

Supervising Prin. B. C, Gregory, of Trenton, N, J., spoke 
upon the “ Application of the Kindergarten Principle to Pri- 
ty etd and Grammar Schools.” He sa d that there wasno sense 
in placing kindergarten apparatus in the higher grades. But 
its principle belongs there. Our regular custom is to make the 
pupil sensible of his failures, whereas the true system would 
show him his successes. He explained how this, the true prin- 
ciple of Froebel, should be applied to all work,and he illustrat- 
a how it can be used to advantage in discipline. 


Homes Provided for Paroled Boys. 


New HAVEN, Conn.—The annual report of the agent em- 
ployed by the trustees of the state school for boys at Meriden 
ives some interesting figures. The planot placing the paroled 
oys who are homeless in families is found to be ent'rely suc- 
cessful. Of the number ot boys so placed eighty-seven per 
cent. are reported as doing well. The agent Sean in close 
touch with the paroled boys by the means of frequent visits 
and letters. A contract is made between the boy and his 
employer giving residence, term of agreement, duties to be 
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performed, compensation, and other minot details, Boys under 
eighteen years of age have a part of their carnings sent to 
the schvol and deposited by the superintendent in a savings 
bank to the credit of the earner, Ut the 198 boys paroled 
during the year, thirty-four are attending school, and work was 
pesinsony for the remaining 164,01 whom many are learning 
trades. 


Delay in Tax War. 


The mandamus proceedings by the Chicago Teachers’ Fed- 
eration have been put off turther by agreementof counsel, The 
leaders are smarting under the delay, but have telt obliged to 
yield to the opinion oi their attorney, Mr. Isaac T. Greenacre, 
who is counseling their playing a waiting game. There are ru- 
mors that behind the counsel! s dilatory tactics 1s a fiat of Gov- 
eroor Tanner who wants to leta prominent member ot his 
staff, presumably Mr. J. W. Gates, the stec] magnate, down as 
easily as possible. This, of course, may he ae tumor. It is 
certain, however, that the teachers are becoming anxivus as to 
the outcome. 

They have a crumb of comtort in the accession to their side 
of two more me aobers o1 the board of equalization. One is 
Mr. Solomon Simon, who has been known to be in sympathy 
with their crusade; the other, Mr. J. W. Larimer, of Last St. 
Louis, who was supposed to be on the opposition side. 


School Campaign. 


Boston, Mass.—The effort to get the women voters out in 
the coming election seems to be successtul this time. The head- 
quarters o1 the Public School Association. at 383 Washington 
street, has become a periect hive of industry. A feature of this 
tall’s work is tne number of very young woman who heve ap- 
plied tor 1astruction regarding the mysteries of voting. Regis- 
tration parties nave become popular. A number of women 
will assemble at a given church or club and then goin a body 
to the cuurt house endiag their little expedition with a lunch at 
some hotel. 

This is the third campaign of the Public School Association. 
At the 18y3 election only one of the candidates it indorsed was 
elected; last year tour of tts candidates went thru successfully. 
The leaders expect to do better still at this election. 


Day School Children Excluded. 


School is popular in Philadelphia. The commitiee on night 
schools has had to pass a resolution exclucing from evening 
classes those who are already pup Is of day schools, whether 
public or private. The exclus.on 0: the pupils of private insti- 
tutions seems to many people io be a bardsLip. for such pupils 
as tax-payers or the children of tax payers, woud seem to be 
entiuled to schooling 1n che evening 11 they do not get it during 
the day. 


The compulsory education meeting committee of the board 
of education has recommended that Superintendent Bruoks be 
requested to commission all the male attendance officers as 
special officers so that they may have the right to make arrests 
when necessary. Non-attendance is still a cry:ng evilin Phua- 
delphia in spite of the stringent provision of the law. 





Recent Deaths. 


St. Louis, Mo —Prot. John M, Bryan, formerly superintend- 
ent of schools of Jacksonville, Mo., died, atter a tong illness of 
consumption. His widow is the present superintendent of the 
Jacksonville schools, 


CAMBRIDGE, Mass.—A simple but impressive service was 
held Nov. 9, in honor of the Jate Rev. Charles Carroll Everett, 
dean of the Harvard divinity faculty. Among the speskers 
were Dr. Edward Everett Hale, Pot. Ephraim Emerton, and 
Prof. Francis G. Peabody. 


New HAveEN, Conn.—Dr. Moses C. White, emeritus pro- 
fessor in the Yale medical school, died on Oct. 24, aged eighty- 
one. For many years he had been a leading professor in the 
medical schoot aud tatterly was regarded by the students 
almost as its father. He continued his active dutics until iast 
June, when he resigned and was made professor emeritus. He 
had also an active connection with the state hospital. 


Death of Dr. Salome Merritt. 


Dr. Salome Merritt, a woman prominent in educational af- 
fairs for many years, died at her home in Somerville, Nov. 7, 
aged fifty-seven. Dr. Merritt was born in Templeton, and was 
descended on her mother’s side from John Eliot, the famous 
“ Apostle to the Indians.” She studied in the seminary at 
East Greenwich, R. I1., from which she was graduated im 1464. 
She then taught io ecg schoois until 1871, and she took her 
degree at the New York Free Medical college in 1074. The 
next year she became protessor of anatomy in the same col- 
lege and remained two years, since which time she has been in 
practice in Boston. 


Dr. Merritt was always greatly interested in the public - 


schools of Boston, and she worked persistently to secure for 
women the right to vote tor the members of the school com- 
mittee, a right finally obtained largely thru her eftorts. 
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In and Around New York City. 


Expert Views of Vertical Writing. 


The Society of Pedagugy listened to a thoro going discus- 
sion of vertical writing 1rum the standpoint of the practical su- 
periutendeat and otf the scientific investigator at its monthly 
meeting Nov 12. Lhe speakers of t!e evening were Associate 
Supt. A. W. Edson, of Manhattan, and Dr. Charles Judd, pres- 
ident of the suciety. 

Mr. Edson presented the subject as one could who has con- 
sistently opposed the action ot the board of superinte: dents 
in recommending the in ermediate siant. He believes that the 
whole upset grew out of somebody's discovery that the hand- 
writing of the schools 1s poor. So itis; and soit always was— 
worse twenty years ago than it is now. There will always be an 
abundance of puor writing. The question is simply one of expe- 
dieacy. _Whicn system will, given an average class with tair 
0 parma o1 ume and efficient teaching, produce the best re- 
sul's? 

Mr. Edson submitted the following contenticrs: 

1. Vertical writing is either a fad or it nas decided merits. 
Itis indorsed by ieadipg experts like Pres. G. Stanley Hall, 
for whom Mr. Edsou read a per-onal letter stating that the re- 
cent flurry, while it had interested bim, had not in the least 
shaken his belief in vertical writing, but had rather strength- 
ened it. Every city in New England except Somerville has 
the vertical writing. A heavy burden o! proot rests upon the 
other side to show that the toremost educators have bought a 
gold brick. 

2. Che first points to be considered in* school handwriting 
are neatness and legibility. Speed is a later development. 
Speed without legibility is too often the characterisuc of the 
slant hand. Tne vertical meaus ease tor the teacher and the 
tormat.on of correct habits for the child. 

3. Vert.cal writing does not mean that every letter must be 
exactly perpendicular; it properly admits ot a good deal of va- 
riety. 

7 OBJECTIONS USUALLY MADE. 

Consider now the objcctions that are commonly raised to the 
vertical hand. They are somewhat thus: 

1. Itlacks speed. Very true, at the outset. Yet is not this 
an argument in its favor? [he specd comes after the hand 1s 
formed not before. 

2. It leads to backhandedness. But whatif itdoes? Sup- 
pose the letters do lean a little to the eft; i> that a crime? 

3. Itis without individuality. This is largely a matter of 
opinion. One may also say that it is free from the excessive 
individuality of the slant wriung. 

4. Business men, object tu it. Personally, Mr. Edson said 
that he has not come into coutact with any number o1 business 
men who do s) object. On the contrary, most ot his acquaint- 
ances preier tbevert cal hand on account of its legibilityand com- 
parative uoiformi‘y; a number ot ci rks working over the same 
books each writing a different slant, produce very unsighiy 
pages. If any business men are down on the vertical haud 1s 
it not, perh«ps, because they have themselves been taught in 
youth to wrice the old Spencerian style? 

THE OTHER SIDE OF THE QUESTION. 


Following Mr. Edson, Dr. Charles Judd produced for the 
first tume tne results of some scientific investigations he has 
been making ioto the physiology ot handwriting. While he 
arrived at general:zations with pioper scientfic caution, he 
made it eviuent that he thought there was some reason tor a 
reaction against the vert.cal writng. 

The whole question as co the best system of handwriting de- 
pends, he said, upon what you are aiming at. If the handwrit- 
ing itseli 1s the end in view,as 1n the case of bookkeeping work, 
one method may be the better, while if a hand that shall be as 
automatic as possible, interfering with the thought processes in 
a minimum, is the object ot quest, then a very different style 
may have to be sought. 

Now whatts tne character of movement known as hancwrit- 
ing? Evidently it is complex, composed of several flexons. 
The functions of the finge’s, hand. and arm, are not identical 
To show that they are not identical. Dr. Judd exhibited the re- 
sults of his experiments with training instruments which he 
has devised to be attached to che band above the finger, to the 
wrist, and further up the arm. As the pen writes, these also 
register their mution which can be profitably studied in relation 
to the finished product ot the fingers. Papers showing their 
tracings were handed tu the audience. Comparisons of the dif- 
ferent sty'es could be ‘made ata glance. For instance. the 
register of the w-ist motion of the backhand 7 was somethirg 
absolutely different from that of the slant / and represented a 
curvé which would. be much more difficult to draw than either 
the vertical or the 52° slant. 

Generally stated, the arm carries the hand foward, the wrist 
carries the fingers—both ia straizht lines—and the fingers put 
on the finishing touches. Lhe fingers are of especiol import- 
ance in the return strokes; they make the curves and do all 


_ the fine work. 


Now the ideal hand from the point of view of automatic action 
is that in which the arm. wrist. and finger~ exercise each its 
proper functions. The great tendency is to overwork the fin- 
gers. This is especially true of backhand and vertical writing. 
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From the physiological standpoint the most natural handwrit- 
ing 1s that in which the fingers have to do little work until the 
return struke 1s made mat in which they then draw the pen 
back along the same general line as the torward stroke took. 
There is no doubt that the slant writing more nearly fulfils 
tnese conditions than any other. No especial slant, however, 
can be prescribed, for the degree of slant that 1s natural is a 
matter of personal equation and varies in the same individual 
at different times. 

This conclusion, Dr. Judd was careful to explain, does not 
necessarily imply that vertical writing cape J not be the best to 
teach in the lower schools. It is certain that vertical dee 4 
always looks immature; it may be ideally suited to young chil- 
dren who cannot be made to write automatically except after 
years oO! training Vertical writing, too, may be so superior 
trom a business point of view that it ought to be retained all 
thru the school course, tho this is more doubtful. What is 
clear is that pathologically it is inferior: it 1s pre-eminently a 
finger movement and 1s calculated to lead to writers’ cramp 
and kindred diseases. 

A lively discussion of Dr. Judd’s paper brought out facts and 
expressions of opinion from Prof. E. R. shaw, Dr. John Dwyer, 
Dr. H. A. Kelly, and several others. 


College Graduates Urged to Teach, 


Supt. Maxwell thinks that college educated women ought to 
teach in the New York public schools. At the annual meeting 
of the Association of Collegiate Alumnae he invited all the 
women graduates present to consider the matter of going into 
public school work and advising their friends to do likewise. 
The schools need the college graduate for her broad scholar- 
ship, a matter in which theyare still decidedly defi ient. They 
need, too, ihe knowledge of how to study, which most college 
graduates have acquired. 

The objection which is most commonly made among the edu- 
cated to public school teaching, that it 1s too much under the 
domination of politics, no longer applies in New York city. 
Favoritism and influence in the selection of teachers have been 
entircly done away with. Salaries are higher than in other 
cities,and New York now pensions its teachers. 

lor. Maxwell warned his audience, however, that no college 
woman can hope to succeed 1n grade teaching unless she is wil- 
ling to guard against the terdency to shoot over the children’s 
heads Knowledge of calculus and comparative philology will 
not help much in teaching a class o! East Side boys. Only col- 
lege graduates who have an abundance of common sense are 
needed. 

Uther addresses at this meeting were made by Prof. Abby 
Leach of Vassar college and by Mr. Walter H. Page, editor of 
The World’s Work. 


Kindergartners Discuss. 


The first fall meeting of the Kraus Alumni Kindergarten As- 
sociation was held recently atthe Hotel San Remo. Miss 
Yawger presided. There was a large attendance ot the mem- 
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bers of the association and many of the leading kindergartners 
of other associations were present. Mrs. Kraus-Boelte« pened 
the discussion with an inspiring paper on “ Kindergarten 
Games” 

Mrs. Charles Pashley. of Brooklyn, followed with a poner on 
“Rhythmic Games” and Miss Alice Close, also of Brooklyn 
spoke of “Grade Games.” A general discussion fo'lowed. 
Among those who took part were Miss Slade Miss Harvey, 
Miss Demarest. Miss Fanniebelle Curtis, Mrs. Elliman, Mrs. 
Walton, and Miss Dorman. 

It was proposed to make a study of the games a feature of the 
-work for the year, and a committee was appointed wih Miss 
Harvey as chairman to attend to the November matter. At 
the Novemher meeting of the association the subject for dis- 
cor will be “ The Relation of the Kindergarten to Primary 

chool.’ 


Local History Classes. 


The study of old New Yerk is rapidly growing in popularity. 
It is said that the number of parties of schoo) ch'ldren .who 
have this fall visited the Revolutionary reiics in the downtown 
district is something astonishirg. They sit in the pew once 
occupied by George Washington in St. Paul’s chapel. decipher 
the gravestones in Trinity churchyard and try to worry the 
meaning from the faded tablet that marks the site of the old 
Dutch Stadt Huys Saturday is the favorite day for these 
excursions, Mr. Charles Hemstreet, who is author of “A 
Calendar of Old New York,” is frequently seen conducting a 
party of school children thru the region of ancient landmarks. 


Teachers College. 


The following award of vacart scholarships has been made: 
Teachers College scholarship, William Walter Smith, Prince- 
ton, ’89; Teachers’ Co'lege scholarship (one-half interest), 
Russell H. Bellows. of Union college, and State normal school ; 
Low scholarship (one-fourth interest), Mrs. Maud L. Curtiss, 
of New Britain normal school, ‘91. 


Speculations as to the principalship of the new school of 
commerce are already rife. Among the rames mentioned are 
Associate Supts. Davis and Jamieson, Prin. McAncrew of 
Brooklyn Prin. Fdward W. Stitt, of public school No. 89, and 
Prin. Edward A. Page, of school 77, Manhattan. 


The educational work among young Hebrews. started at the 
Educational Alliance by the late Prof. Thomas Davidson, has 
been taken up by Mr. Percival Chubb of the Ethical Culture 
schools. Asa tribute to the memory of the great scholar who 
has departed. the class in literature that was studying Goethe’s 
Faust last winter with Prof. Davidson, will now take up “In 
Memoriam.” 


The Schoolmasters’ Association of New York held its scoth 
regular meeting in the Wadleigh high school buildirg Nov. 10. 
The meeting was in two sessions, interrupted by a luncheon at 
the Hotel St. Denis. The speakers of the morning session 
were Dr. David L. Kennedy on “ The History of the Associa- 
tion,” Dr. Julius Sachs on“ Resuits of Our Work,” and Mr. 
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Theodore C. Mitchell who indulged in “ Reminiscences.” In 
the alternoon addresses were made by Pres. Seth Low, of Col- 
umbia; Dean H. S. White, of Corne 1; Prof. Sidney T. Skid- 
more, of the Education 1 Club of Philadelphia; Dr. E. J. 
Goodwin, president of the Middle States Association of Col- 
leges and Preparatory Schools, and Dr. Randall Spaulding, 
president of the Headmasters’ Association. 


The mandamus compelling the board of aldermen to pass a 
bond issue of $487,coo for a girls’ high school brought out a 
storm ot protest at the last board mecting. 


The next meeting of the Educational Council will be held 
Nov. 17, at the New York University building, Washington 
square, north. 


The board of education has accepted a bid of $302,640 for 
the construction o1 the pre posed high school of commerce uj; on 
the site which has already been purchasea at Sixty-seventh 
street and Broadway. Work upon the new structure will be 
begs y once, and it is hopcd that the school will be running 
next fall. 


Educational Meetings. 

Nov. 23 24.—Southeastern Minnesuta Educational Associa- 
tion. 

‘ Nov. 29-30.—West Virginia Teaclers’ Association, Clarks- 
urg. 

Nov. 29-30.—Western Kansas Educational Association, New- 
ton 

Nov. 30-Dec. 1.—Massachusetts Teachers’ Association, Bos- 
ton. 

Nov. 30-Dec. 1.—Michigan Schoolmasters’ Club, Ann Arbor. 

Nov. 30. Dec. 1.—North Central Kansas Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Beloit. 

Dec. 7 and 8.—Meeting of New Jersey High School Teach- 
ers’ Assuciation, Newark. President, H. C. Krebs, Somerville, 
secretary, Cornelia MacMullan, South Ora ge. 

Dec. 20-22.—San Joaquin Valley (Cai.) Teachers’ Associa- 
tion. Fresno. 

Dec. 26-28.—-Associated Academic Principals of the State of 
New York, Syracuse: secretary. H. Dwight Arm-, Albany. 

Dec. 26-28 —lowa State Teachers’ Association, Des Moines. 

Dec. 26-28.—South Dakota Teachers’ Association, Yankton. 
‘ a 26-28.—Illinois State Teachers’ Association, Spring- 

eld. 

Dec. 26-28 —Kentucky Educational Association. Louisville. 

Dec 26-28.—M:nnesota Educational Association, St. Paul; 
D. E. Cloyd, secretary 

Dec. 26-2y.—Wisconsin Teachers’ Association, Milwaukee. 

Dec. 27-28.—Louisiana Teachers’ Associatior, Alexandria. 

Dec. 27-29.—Southern Educational Assoc:ation. Richmond, 
Va. Secre'ary, Prof. P. P. Claxton. Greensboro, N.C 

Dec. 28.—Michigan Teachers’ Association, Grand Rapids. 





Your best friend can give you no better advice than this: ‘‘ For 
impure blood, bad stomach, and weak nerves take Hood's Sarsa- 
parilla. 
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Thanksgiving Design for the Blackboard. By MARGARET ELY WEBB. 


the teacher cannot find time to copy the whole of the composition, it may be divided in the middie and either -half-used by itseif, 
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Interesting Notes from Everywhere. 


New Or veans, LA.—This city has decided not to introduce 
medical and sanitary inspection of pubhe schools. Dr. Knoke, 
the member of the board of education who is pursuing the 
matter, will not give up, however, but will try to secure some 
experimental inspection for next fall, 


BuFFALo, N. Y.—The plan for the new high school is at 
last decided upon. As stated prev ously in THE SCHOOL 
JOURNAL a report of all the submitted plans was compiled and 
a choice made by a committee composed of the mayor. the 
three commissioners of public works, the superintendent of 
the bureau of building, the superintendent of the departr ent 
of public instruction, three courcilmen, the president of the 
board of aldermen, and the members ot the aldermanic com- 
mittee on scheols. The committee was a ded by Mr, Walter 
Cook, a New York architect. The pian sele ted was drawn 
by Exsenwein & eee peng A prize of $500 was awarded to 
Robert D. MacPherson for the next best plan, and prizes of 
$3 0 and $200 to Charles D. Swan and Carl Schmill respectively. 
All the successful men are from Buffalo, altho many out-of- 
town architects took part in the competition. 


WasuinorTon, D. C.—A number of new eight-room school- 
houses are provided for in the current district approp’iation 
bill. Numerous plans for the same have already been sub- 
mitted to the eng'neer commissioner but as vet no selection 
has been made. The Northeast Citizens’ Association has 
called attention to the impcrat'vé need of a new building in 
Trinidad. The schools of that vicinity are so crowded that 
halr-day sessions are in vogue in many rooms. 


Mr. CLemens, Micu.—Supt. S. C. Price has resigned to 
take the editorship of the local Press. 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—The board of education is contem- 
plating a revision of the h gh school course which will reduce 
the hours of home study to a minimum, 't is also the opinion 
of the board that there is too great a difference between the 
studies of the eighth grade and those of the high school, It 
believes that this discrepancy may be obviated in the course 
of time bv the introduction of new books and studies in the 
grade schools. 


Rocuester. N. Y.—At a special meeting of the hoard of 
education. held recently, Mr. W. M. Bennett. of the Erie, Pa., 
high school, was elected as science master, at the high school, 
to take the place of Prof. A. L. Arey who has accepted a posi- 
tion in the Brooklyn girls’ high school. The right school 
teachers were formally appointed and their salaries fixed. 
Principals will rece ve forty dollars a month and teachers 
twenty five dollars 

The wo-k of the Industrial school, which is carried on mainly 
thru the gener sity of citizens, was further substantiated by 
the proceeds from a “Donation day.” The managers of the 
school were the prme movers in the affair. The various 
charch societies provided and managed stalls. The school it- 
self had an exhibit of the pupils’ work in sewing, manual 
training and kindergarten work. 


Exeter, N. H.—A bronze bust of the late Sherman Hoar, 
has been presented to Phillips Exeter academy, the contrihu- 
tion of many friends to the honor and memory of an efficient 
trustee. It will stand in the chapel, and is the finest bronze 
belonging to the academy. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I.—Miss Annie Crosby Emery, formerly 
dean of women in the University of Wisconsin, was inaugu- 
rated dean of the women’s college of Brown university, Oct 24. 
President Faunce presided, and addresses were made by Miss 
Carotine Hazard, president of Wellesley; Miss M. Carey 
Thomas, president of Bryn Mawr: Mrs. Alice Freeman 
Palmer. formerly president of Wellesley, and now a member of 
the Massachusetts board of education; and by the new dean. 


The university of Michigan library has a total of 145.460 vol- 
umes. The number of accessions for the year ending June 30, 
1900, was 12, 256 volumes. 

There were enrolled last year, in the university 3.303 stu- 
dents of whom 1,936 or ‘8.61 per cent. were from Michigan. 
There were 1.342 enrolled in the literary department. of whom 
gI6 or 68.25 per cent. were from Michigan. There were forty- 
nine states and territories represented. nine foreign countries. 
There were thirty-eight students from foreign countries. 


CINCINNATI, O.—The truant officer of Norwond has had his 
hands full ever since the establishment of the large factories 
hard by. The young boys prefer working in the factories to 
going to school. Some twenty-five lads, under fourteen years 
of age have already ‘een taken from the shop to be placed in 
the school-ronm. The officer intends to stop the practice by 

uting the firms that employ children underage. Accord- 
ing to law any person employing children under fourteen years 
of age is liable to a fine of from twenty to fifty dollars and im- 
prisonmect of from ten to thirty days. 


PrrtsspuRG. PA—Stowe township was recently forced to 
erect two new school-honses and the tax-rate in consequence 
was viewed in dicemay. Now 2n oil well has heen found on the 
school grounds which, on being drilled, yields forty barrels a 
day. The school board gets one-eighth royalty. 
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SPENCER, IND.—Mr. H. B. Hancock, principal of the Mor- 
gantown schools, has been elected superintendent of the Owen 
county schools, to succeed C. F. McIntosh, resigned. 


PATERSON. N. J —Agreeable to a verbal petition of the 
People’s Park Improvement Association to the building com. 
mittee of the school commission, public school No. 16. will 
have its playgroung paved and a granilite sidewalk laid. The 
cost will be $1,600, a sum which will he taken out of the regular 
appropriation for school improvements. 


CATSKILL, N. Y.—Miss Maude B. Van Keuren, of Pough. 
on has accepted the principalship of the Gardiner public 
school, 


Los ANGE! Es, CAL.—The board of education is again wrest- 
ling with the overcrowded school problem. It recently passed 
a resolution asking the city council to call for a popular vote 
reg irding the issue of bonds, to the amount of $220,000, for the 
erection of more school buildings. About one-eizhth of the 
public school pupils are restricted to half-day sessions, and 
many buildings are so crowded as to prevent good work on the 
part of teachers and pupils. 


RocHEstTer, N. Y.—Prof. M. V. O’Shea’s lecture on “ The 
Silent Forces,” delivered October 31, before the Y. M.C, A. 
made a great impression upon Rochester teachers, Prof. 
O'Shea made special a plea for the “ worst little devil in the 
place,” a child who will almost always be found to overflow 
with energy that can be turned into useful channels. By sym- 
pathy and diplomacy the “little devil ” can generally be made 
over into a useful member of society. 


LANCASTER, PA.-—The Lancaster city school board has again 
been organized on non-partisan Ines by the election of D. 
McMullen and George Forrest, Democrats, as president and 
secretary, and H. A. Schroyer and John Burke, Republicans, 
as treasurer and messenger This division of officers was 
made many years ago and found so useful that it has been 
continued, 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL.—The teachers of this city are com- 
plaining ot being obliged to put their hands into their pockets 
so often to pav for supplies that ought to be furnished by the 
school department. Supplementary books in teaching are 
recommended in the course of study. but none are furnished, 
and as the public library coxtains few copies the teachers are 
compelled to purchase the books at their own expense. The 
sand used on the molding table, the models for the drawing 
classes. the pictures presented in the observation lessons, are 
some of the other items that extract money from the teachers. 
As a last straw the schoo! department recently sent out official 
circulars which reached the teachers with two cents postage 
due on them. 


WATERTOWN, N. Y.—Mr. Irwin H. Schuyler, teacher of 
natural science at the Watertown high s¢ hool. has tendered his 
resignation to accept a position at the Erie, Pa., high school. 


Wasuincoton, D. C.—Mrs. Mary H. Peabody. of New 
York, gave a lecture on ‘The Law of Power,” illustrated by 
the ball, cube. and cylinder of the second gift, inthe parlors of 
the Washington Normal Kindergarten institute, Nov. 7. 


ATLANTA. GA.—The recent report of State School Commis- 
sioner G. R. Glenn, containing recommendations relative to 
compulsory education and transportation of school children, 
has provoked discussion thruout the state. The first sugges- 
tion is more favorably received than the latter,whichis deemed 
impracticable. 


ALBANY, N. Y.—The school board has prepared its annual 
estimate, $251,211 10 a budget somewhat less than that of last 
year. The request of the authorities of St. Vincent’s Catholic 
Orphans’ asylum for an appropriation is turned down. 


OcpENsBURG. N.Y. Theresignation of Miss Mable Hobbs 
a teacher who has accepted a position at Tarrytown, was 1ai 
on the table at the last meeting of the board of education. The 
opinion seemed to be unanimous that the teachers oughtto abide 
more conscientiously by their contracts and not seek to make 
changes in the middle of the year. 


Hoosick Faiis, N. Y.—A good institute was held by the 
teachers of Rensselaer county, October 31 and November 1. 
The speakers were Miss Collier. of Oneonta; Mr. J. M Red- 
way who advanced a plan “ To Make Study Agreeable;” Mr. 
C. A. Shaver, conductor of the institute, who talked about 
“Spelling: Dr. P. S. Bugbee on “ Opportunities of the School 
for Moral Training.” 


A scheme to mulct the Chicago teachers $2.75 each just at 
Christmas t'me could hardly be popular even if the $41.0co so 
collected should help to keep the kindergarten open. It was 
proposed to close the schools a day earlier before Christmas 
and deduct that day’s salary for the berefit of the special 
teackers who are now out of a job. Rut the scheme wou'd not 
work. The teachers lobbied the matter so that when it came 
as a recommendation to the board of school trustees. Messrs. 
Gallagher and Keating were on hand to denource it roundly 
and to secure a vote tabling the whole proposition. Some 
other plan will have to be tried. 
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New Phases of Agricultural Education. 


The agricultural colleges of the country have become 
well established ; their usefulness has been demonstrated 
in a thousand ways. The next step, according to Prof. 
L. H. Bailey, of Cornell, as suggested in an interesting 
article in tne Educational Review, is to extend and popu- 
larize the work of these special institutions. 

As they have been improving their advancement of en- 
trance requirements and enrichment of curricula, the 
agricultural institutions have tended to get further and 
further away from the plain people. The betterment of 
their efficiency is all right, but there ought not to bea 
gap. The agricultural college, to preserve its dignity 
among other institutions of the higher learning, must be 
developed on the theoretical and scientific side ; it must 
train special investigators who will make valuable discov- 
eries as a result of their research. To underrate the im- 
portance of tnis work is to display ignorance of the pos- 
sibilities of the farmer’s calling. But avenues of ap- 
proach must be left open. The agricultural college 
ought to be simply the head of an extensive system of 
agricultural education. 

The conditions are ripe for the upbuilding of such a 
system. The American farmer is within reach of help 
and advice. No other agriculturists in the world have 
so much energy and power of initiative. People who 
speak of the down-trodden farmer do so from malice or 
ignorance. The farmer is apt to be intelligent and well 
read, even if not well dressed. He is not “The Man 
with the Hoe.” 

Need of a Practical Course. 


The agricultural colleges are well equipped to suit the 
needs of those who can afford to give their sons a long 
and special course. What is now badly needed is the 
specia] farm training school which aspires to no academic 
or collegiate honors and grants no degrees. In this 
respect they are ahead of us in Europe. We have 
been tiaining leaders; we need also to train followers. 
The university spirit must be taken to the people, in this 
as in ovher directions. The institution of learning has 
two co-ordinate functions as an organ of civilization— 
studiously to educate the few, enthusiastically to awaken 
the many. The colleges and experiment stations have 
made an agricultural) science. They have built up a vast 
literature. The next step is to make their contributions 
to human knowledge a matter of popular comprehension. 
The average farmer must be educated. By his very 
numbers in the commonwealth this is made imperative 
for the public welfare. 


Inspiration in Farmer's Surroundings, 
How is this to be done? Not, probably, by the spread 


of mere knowledge. Information is no panacea for agri~ 


cultural ills. The farmer must be interested, must be 
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touched with an inspiration. The trouble with agricul- 
ture is not so much that the farmer does not know how 
to make it pay as that in too many cases he does not 
know how to live. 

He has got to be put into touch with his surroundings ; 
his eyes opened that he may hive the daily life with joy. 
Country children especially can be taught to see and appre- 
ciate the things with which theylive. They must be led to 
nature, not in a sentimental spirit, nor yet with scientific 
coldness, but with a glow of youthful enthusiasm for 
knowledge and enjoyment of the world beautiful. Sucha 
movement nature-ward is no chimera. One university 
already has an enrollment of nearly t!irty thousand chil- 
dren who are banded together in nature study. It has 
nearly twenty-five thousand teachers who are vit illy in- 
terested in the movement. Here are fifty thousand peo- 
ple who are systematically supplied with literature and 
help. 

What for the Present Generation ? 


So much for the coming generation. Something im- 
mediate ought to be done for the grown-up farmer. The 
first essential is sympathy. Those who are already 
awakened, need simply direction and advice. For those 
who are without, the desire for improvement it is becom- 
ing increasingly hard to continue on a paying basis. Such 
farmers are very apt to give it up and migrate to the 
city, thus going far to fare worse. These are the people 
who ought particularly to be aimed at—those who read 
no literature, who do not want any professional help. 
All ideas of mere academic dignity must be laid aside, 
and effort must not rest until every man is touched. 
One simple leaflet, well digested, may mean more to 
some remote farmer than a whole library means to a 
student. 

Thus the farmer is being reached—by any means 
which promises good results, whether conforming to ac- 
cepted educational standards or not. The problem of 
agricultural education is by no means easy of solution. 
Old ideas of teaching have to be modified or outgrown. 
Well-trained and enthusiastic men are enlisted in the 
labor. “The work of widest influence must be that of 
an extension character, including rature study move- 
ments, reading courses, itinerant schools, skort winter 
courses, and the like; only the few will go farther and 
higher.” 
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Hints to Teachers of Reading. 


The Chicago Institute Course of Study for November 
contains considerable material that is most suggestive to 
teachers of various grades and studies. The following 
thoughts on the teaching of reading are especially help- 
ful, referring as they do to one of the most difficult stud- 
ies of the course, and applicable in some respects, to the 
work as pursued all the way from the first grade to the 
advanced work in the high school. 

Reading for study should, as a rule, be done silently. 

There is danger of calling for too much oral reading. 

“In so-called sight-reading for children the words 
should be those readily recognized and functioned. The 
sentences should be short and the thought and emotion 
within such easy grasp that the reader can give his en- 
ergies to expression. 

‘Do not put a book into the hands of children and ask 
them to read orally at sight a bit of history, a scientific ob- 
servation, or astory that you could not read without study. 

Two motives govern the desire to read aloud : first, 
the desire to share with others what one possesses ; sec- 
ond the necessity for expression as an outlet for aroused 
energy. 

“Do not call for oral reading until the children have 
something to tell. Ideal conditions for oral reading are 
one book, a reader, an audience, and interesting material. 

Do not lose the children’s point of view in reading. 
They real because of their interest in the story, and are 
impatient of interruptions. ‘I don’t see,’ said one little 
girl, “what our teacher meant. We were so interested 
in that story we could hardly keep our scats, and she 
kept stopping us and asking us questions, and making us 
do it over and over again until we just couldn’t stand it. 
I don’t wan’t to go to that school any more.’ 

“Do not allow a child who is reading orally to strug- 
gle with the pronunciation of a word. Help him inci- 
dentally ; keep him unconscious of his difficulty. The 
book means to many children only a struggle with words, 
and oral reading word-calling. They image only words, 
and there is no room for the thoughts and emotions of 
which words are the signs. 

_ “Do not drill upon words or phonics in close connec- 

tion with oral reading, lest the child’s mind be distracted 
from the thought. The whole energy of both teacher 
and class should be directed towards one end—the secur- 
ing of vivid images and adequate expression. 
j “Do not call upon one chi!d to criticise another’s read- 
ing, or ask him what is wrong with it, or how he would 
read it; the interest should be so intense that the im- 
pulse of every child is to express his own images, not to 
criticise others. Call for reading from the different chil- 
dren. The class will unconsciously note differences and 
select the most truthful interpretation of the text. 

“Cultivate a habit of independent study of the text. 

“Do not ask the children how they would read this 
line or that stanza; let them read and judge from their 
expression what images they have. If they are not ap- 
propriate and full, stimulate to better imaging by ques- 
tions, by pictures, by stories, and then call for expression 
when the emo'ion is at its height. 

“Do not analyze a section until the life is all taken 
out of it. Allow only such discussions and analysis as 
will make the images vivid. View the selection as a 


“whole. Strike for the great central thought; this in- 


cludes the lesser.” 


ag 
Change to High School Methods. 


When the pupils go up into the high school they find 
things changed. Instead of one teacher who has known 
them for years and feels a personal interest in them, they 
find themselves under the instruction of a number of dif- 
ferent teachers to whom they are strangers and who are 


_ ignorant of their personal traits and peculiarities, and 


who do not extend to them, at first, those personal atten- 
tions to which they have been accustomed. If, under 
such circumstances, they become discouraged or lose in- 


“terest in their studies, and at last drop out of their 
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classes, it is not so surprising. It is in the first year’s 
course in the high schools from which the largest per- 
centage of pupils drop out of their classes, and among 
other causes the lack of patient and sympathetic instruc- 
tion may be counted as one.—SuPpT. EDWARD BROOKS. 


Sr 


Unconscious Errors. 


Supt. J. L. Holloway, of Ft. Smith, Arkansas, is one 
of the thoughtful educators of the South. In a circular 
issued for the use of his teachers he gives several valu- 
able hints concerning “uncorscious errors” which he has 
observed in his supervision of schools. 

A. Loss of Time. 

This is occasioned by 

1. Lack of systematic procedure in changing recita- 
tions. 

2. Want of plan in relating subject matter of succes- 
sive recitations. 

3. Discussing irrelevant matter. 

4, Stopping the work to administer discipline. 

5. Interruptions from pupils of study class. 

6. Pupils entering or leaving the room. 

7. Hesitancy of pupils in reciting, due to poor prepa- 
ration. 

8. Inability of pupils to attack a lesson properly. 

9. Indistinct enunciation and low tones of pupils. 

10. Repetition of pupils’ answers by the teacher. 

11. Absence of clearly defined purpose to be reashed 
in the recitation. ; 

12. The use of language unadapted to the comprehen- 
sion of the child. 

B. Loose Discipline. 

This is shown in and encouraged by 

1. Littered floors and smeared boards. 
_ 2. Untidy desks of pupils and teachers. 

3. Disarranged bookshelves and closets. 

4. Awkward posture of pupils, standing and sitting. 

5. Disorderly lines and shuffling style of marching. 

6. The absence of definite kind ana amount of work for 
study class. 

7. Inattention and listlessness of pupils reciting. 

8. Lack of solf-control—exhibited in temporary ab- 
sence of teacher. 

Y. The slowness of pupils in accomplishing assigned 
work. 

10. A supposed necessity for the use of sarcasm and 
“sharp” speech. 

C. An Ideal School. 

The ideal school may be partially realized by an ob- 
servance of the following suggestions: 

1. Hold all classes strictly to the work in hand. 

2. Test the knowledge of the pupils and determine the 
range and thoroness of their preparation in every reci- 
tation. 

3. Develop the power of attention and sustained con- 
centration. 

4. Leave nothing half comprehended by the class. 

5. Rally the slow, stir up the indolent, restrain the 
over-zealous, encourage the tirrid. 

9. Make such complete preparation that the recitation 
becomes a unit thoroly related to pupils’ present acquisi- 
tions and so developed that it naturally fits into what 
logically follows. ; 

7. Vary methods by use of lesson plans developed from 
sound principles,—plans in which the questions of the 
how, what, and why have been mastered. 

8. Teach pupils methods of attack in lesson-getting. 

9. Insist upon some definite, specific home study, at 
least above third grade. 

10. Appreciate the ideally regulated home in school 
government. 

11. Make the physical environment an agency for cul- 
tivating both the ethical and the zsthetical elements of 
the child’s being. 

Emphasize in all ways the power and beauty of good 
manners—on the street, at public gatherings, toward 
ladies, etc. 
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Literary Notes. 
Teachers Without Positions. 


If you are without a position you should 
write the Syracuse Teachers’ Agency, of 
Syracuse, N. Y., and find out what it can 
do for you. It has an established reputa- 


Has No Competitor, 


One Patent Medicine Which Has the 
Field to Itself. 


A prominent physician was recently 
asked why it was there are se many ‘ bloud 
purifiers,” ‘‘nerve tonics,” and medicines 
for every ill except one of the most common 
and annoying diseases, viz., piles, 

He replied, there are two principal rea- 
sons: First, physicians and people in gen- 
eral have thought for years that the only 
permanent cure for piles was a surgical 
operation, and that medicinal preparations 
were simply palliatives and not acure for 
the trouble. 

Another reason is that piles, unlike many 
other diseases, isin no sense an. imaginar 
trouble, A sufferer from piles 1s very muc 
aware of the fact and for this reason the 
few pile salves, and ointments, etc., have 
been short lived because the patient very 
soon discovered their worthlessness. 

He continues: However, there is a new 
pile remedy which, judging from its popu- 
larity and extent of its sale, will soon take 
tke place of all other treatment for piles. 
It has certainly made thousands of cures in 
this obstinate disease and its merit, re- 
peatedly tested, has made it famous among 
physicians and wherever introduced. The 
remedy is sold by druggists, everywhere, 
under the name of Pyramid Pile cure. 

It is in convenient, suppository form, 
composed of harmless astringents and heal- 
ing oils, gives immediate relief in all forms 
of piles, and a radical cure without resort to 
the knife and without pain or interference 
with daily occupation. 

One strong recommendation for the rem- 
edy 1s that it contains no cocaine nor opium 
and is absolutely safe to use at any time. 

One of the suppositories is applied at 
night, is absorbed, and the cure is natural 
and painless. 

It permanently cures itching, bleeding, 





or protruding piles andis the only remedy} 


except a dangerous surgical operation that 
will do so. 

All druggists sell a complete treatment 
of the suppositories for 50 cents and the 
Pyramid Drug Co., of Marshall, Mich., will 
mail free to any address a little book on 
cause and cure of piles, which may be of as- 
sistance in chronic cases. 


tion among the teachers and school offi- 
cials of the entire country. 

Extending, in its operations, from the 
Atlantic sea board to the Pacific. Giving 
help and inspiration to its members by 
causing them to rejoice in its efficiency to 
transfer them to more lucrative positions. 

It has calls nearly every week in the 
year for kindergarten, primary, and gram- 
mar grade teachers; principals for high 
schools, ward, village, and district; special 
teachers for music, art, drawing, penman 
ship, book-keeping, mathematics, lan- 
guage, manual training, physical culture, 
telegraphy, stenography, and type writing. 


To Work Petroleum Under the Sea. 


A committee has been formed under the 
presidency of Mr. Devi, member of the 
Russian mining department, to decide the 
question of the exploration of petrolkum 
under the sea, near Baku. The points to 
be decided are, according to Zhe Engi- 
neering and Mining Journat: (1) The sug- 
gestion of the Technical committee for the 
preservation of the Baku oil-fields to re- 
claim that part of the sea by filling it in, so 
that the new petroleum plots may be 
joined to the old plots and so form one 
field, or to reclaim, by some special means, 
single spots forming islets not connected 
with the mainland. [fo ascertain the depth 
of the sea over the submarine petroleum 
deposits and the extent of tu.at zone. (2) 
What measures should be taken to prevent 
accidents to workmen by fire, and also for 
securing the works on the submarine o1l 
pots from destruction and trom the access 
of the sea water into the tubes of the wells 
and the wasting of the oil from fountains. 
(3) What measures should be adopted to 
prevent the new works on the sea trom in- 
terfering with the shipping entering or 
leaving the port of Baku. 


A Musical Prodigy. 


At the recent Paris Psychological Con- 
gress, according to the “ Nouvelles Scien- 
tifiques ” department of La Nature, a mu- 
sical prodigy, three years of age, was ex 
hibited. ‘‘The boy’s mother,” says the 
writer, “is a good musician. About six 
months ago she had 3 executed a dif- 
ficult piece of classical music on thepiano, 
when, having left the instrument, she 
heard the piece repeated beh nd her back. 
It was the child who had performed this 
feat at the first attempt. Since that time, 
without a teacher, the little prodigy has 
displayed eager persistence and made as- 
tonishing progress. This three-year-old 
baby is named Pepito Rodrigues Ariola.” 


Not Dependent on His Millions. 


Chauncey M. Depew once said there 
never was born a Vanderbilt who could 
not earn his own living. if left without a 
cent. Young Cornelius, altho he managed 
to get a good slice of his father’s estae 
against the paternal will, bears out Mr. 
Depew’s statement. He has invented a 
fire-box for locomotives that, it is said, will 
save to the great railroad companies a deal 
of wealth in water and fuel. The Baldwin 
locomotive works, in Philadelphia, has 
just adopted his invention, and, with John 
ales Astor, Cornelius Vanderbilt becomes 
a millionaire inventor. At the recent Re- 
publican state convention, held at Sarato- 
p New York, Mr. Vanderbilt also made 

is debut in politics as a delegate. 


The Spider's Web. 


A spider’s web is a most curious as well 
as a most beautiful thing. When we were 
children the majority of us supposed that 
the spider’s web was pulled out of its 
smouth, and that the little insect had a 
large reel of the stuff in his stomach, and 
that he could, almost instantly, add feet, 








yards, or rods to the roll. The facts are 
that spiders have a regular note | 
ma: hine—a set of tiny tubes at the faren 
of the body—and that the threads are 
nothing more nor less than a white, sticky 
fluid, which hardens as soon as it comes in 
contact with the air. The spider does not 
really and truly “spin,” but begins a thread 
by pressing his “spinneret ” against some 
object to which the liquid sticks. He then 
moves away and, by constantly ejecting 
the fluid and allowing it to harden, forms 
his ropes or wonderful geometrical nets. 


An Acre of Washington Timber. 


A single acre of Washington timber, re- 
cently measured by the Divison of For- 
estry, contained 218,690 feet, board meas- 
ure, of red fir, 11,000 feet of hemlock, and 
6,000 feet of cedar, making a total stand 
of 236,690 feet. The smallest fir on the 
acre was three feet in diameter, and the 
largest eight feet. The height of the 
forest approximated 300 teet. The hem- 
lock was scaled down to twenty inches in 
diameter, and, had it been scaled to twelve 
or fourteen inches, as is customary in the 
East, the stand would have been several 
thousand feet greater. This acre was 
measured near Wilkeson, about thirty 
miles from Tacoma. 


Better Fuel Than Coal. 


A newly discovered mineral, which is of 
a lustrous black color and which as a fuel © 
surpasses coal and all other substances 
heretofore known, is described by the 
Fournal vf Geology. \t is found on the 
island of Barbados. in the Lesser Antilles, 
where the natives call it “ manjak.” 

It is thought that manjak is petrified 
petroleum, great quantities of petroleum 
being found on. the same island. It con- 
tains only 2 per cent. of water and fully 27 
per cent of solid organic matter, thus sur- 
passing, in utility, the best asphalt of 
Trinidad in which 30 per cent. of water is 
contained, and which has been classed, so 
far, as the very finest fuel. 


BOOKS ror 
MUSICIANS 


By Mail Postpaid. 


Adams’ 5000 Musical Terms - $ .75 
Macy’s Pocket Dictionary - 2 
Ludden’s Pronouncing Dictionary 1.00 
Lobe’s Catechism of Music - .40 
Johnson’s New Method of 
Harmony - - - = 
Johnson’s New Method Thorough 
Bass ° . . ° 
Peters’ Burrowes’ Thorough Bass 
Primer and Compartion . 
Richte’s Harmony - - - 2.00 
Richter’s Additional Exercises - .50 


Descel pe eciculars sant postpaid upon 
receipt ot request. 

MUSIC REVIEW. vs 

A piano golo and song reproduced in each 
naner, Naw musicand mel ieracare 
review al articles well- 
writers Portraits and biographical sketches 
of musicians. Every student of music needs 
this httle magazine. Send 2-cent stamp for 
sample copy and premium list. 


Orders Solicited for all Musical Publications 


OLIVER DITSON CQ,,; 


Music Publishers, 


og ee mn 
J. B. Drreon & Company. Puruapmurmta 
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The Stimulus 
of Pure Blood 


That is what is required by every organ 
of the body, for the proper performance of 
its functions, 

It perfects all the vital processes. 

It prevents biliousness, dyspepsia, consti- 
pation, kidney complaint, rheumatism, ca- 
tarrb, nervousness, weakness, faintness, pim- 
ples, blotches, and all cutaneous eruptions, 

It is assured by taking Hocd’s Sarsapa- 
rUla which acts directly and peculiarly on 
the blood. 

This statement is proved by thousands 
of unsolicited testimonials. 

W. P. Keeton, Woodstock, Ala., writes: 
“ When I began taking Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
my blood was impure and I had not been 
feeling well for some time. I was bothered 
very much with that tired feeling. When 
I had taken the medicine a few days I be- 
gan to feel better, and after taking two 
wottles I felt like another person. That 
tired feeling was gone and I could do my 
work.” 


Hood’s Sarsaparilia 


rids the blood of scrofulous and all other 
tumors and all foreign matters. 


ST.DENIS HOTEL 


Broadway & Eleventh St., New York. 
(Opposite Grace Church.) 


Conducted on European Plan at Moderate 
Rates. 








Centrally Located and most convenient to 
Amusement and Business Districts 

Of easy access from Depots and Ferries by 
Broadway Cars direct, or by transfer. 


WM. TAYLOR & SON, - ~- Proprietors. 














CONTINENTAL # HOTEL 
PHILADELPHIA 


AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN PLANs., 


By recent changes every room is equipped 
with Steam Heat, Hotand Cold Running 
Water and Lighted by Electricity. 





500 Rooms. Three New Elevators. 





ROoM, WITH BoarbD....... $2.50 and Upward 
Room, WITHOUT BoarRD...$1.00 and Upward 
Room, WITH BaTH, AMERICAN, $3.00 and Up. 
Room, Wir Batu, European, $2.00 and Up. 





Steam Heat Included. L. U. MALTBY 
SESUROROROREUEOEOREGECQUEOREGROROROREOEOEEORE 


At the End of Your Journey you will find 
ita great convenience to go right over to = 


= The GRAND UNION HOTEL 


Fourth Ave., 41st and 42d Sts. 
= Opposite Grand Central Depot, New York 
= Central for Shopping and Theatres. 


Baggage to and from 42d St. De>ot free. 
Rooms, $1.00 per day and Upwards 





Fn 


Interesting Notes. 


A Great Work. 


The National Magazine for October 
contains an illustrated article under the 
caption “ Double-Tracking a Trans Con- 
tinental Railway.” This is an interestin 
story of the undertaking by. the Chicago 
North-Western Railway of double-tracking 
its main line between Chicago and Council 
Bluffs, which has been completed as far 
west as Carroll, and by the close of next 
year the entire distance is expected to be 
finished. The double track will not only 
greatly facilitate the handling of traffic, 
both freight and passenger, but, by the 
elimination of curves and grades, will also 
shorten the distance between Chicago and 
Omaha, 

The most notable feature of the work is 
at Boone, Iowa. The present line sweeps 
direct to the south after leaving Boone, 
following the course of the Des Moines 
river, which is crossed ~ a bridge a few 
miles below the town, making steep grades 
on both sides of the river. The new line, 
however, will run straight west, and crosses 
the Des Moines river over a mighty bridge 
that spans the Des Moines valley froin 
bluff to bluff, a distance of more than a 
half mile. The building of this bridge 
saves three miles in distance and abolishes 
two of the longest and steepest grades on 
the system. 


Then and Now. 


What is probably one of the copies of 
the first railway guide ever issued in the 
United States is in possession of the Pas- 
senger Department of the Chicago and 
North-Western Railway. This quaint little 
book was printed in the Aeffector office in 
Schenectady, N. Y., in 1836, and its title 

roclaims it “A Western Traveler’s 

ocket Dictionary and Stranger’s Guide.” 
Its 96 tiny pages are 2 1-4 x 31-2 inches in 
size, bound in red covered boards. At the 
time this little guide appeared all the states 
thru which the Chicago & North-Western 
Railway now operates, with the exception 
of Illinois, were territories, and the tide of 
emigration was just beginning to set toward 
the West. Chicago was a village, and it 


was not until twelve years later that her]! 


first railroad was begun to be built, which 
pioneer line is now a part of the great 
Chicago & North-Western system, oper- 
ating 8,500 miles of first-class railway in 
Illinois, Wisconsin, Michigan, Minnesota, 
North Dakota, South Dakota, Iowa, Ne- 
braska, and Wyoming, and running thru 
trains daily between Chicago and San 
Francisco and Portland. This mighty 
empire has a population vastly greater 
than the whole nation possessed in the 
year 1836. 


Birthplace of Wild Geese. 


Wild geese, it is said, breed in the inter- 
ior of Alaskaand eastward to the Hudson’s 
Bay Country. It is estimated that fully 
1,000,000 of these birds return from the 
South every spring to pass over Canada 
on their way to their places of birth, to re- 
produce their kind, One-tenth of their 
number is annually slaughtered for the 
use of Hudson’s Bay officials at the vari- 
ous Hudson’s Bay Company’s forts, and 
by the Montagnais Indians of the Labrador 
peninsula ; and it is stated that American 
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Sheets and Pillowcases 


are torn, not cut—of superior quality,durable,rell. 
able measurements — The sheets and pillowcases 
youshould buy, Made of all grades from plain hemmed 
and hemstitched to fancy hemstitched of finest quality. 


Rooklet about Sheets and Pillowcases FREE at your dealer's, 
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AN AGENT WANTED 


in every County and every 
City in the United States 
for Kellogg’s Teachers’ 
Libraries. Terms Liberal 
Write at once.°."."‘°.°.°,° .°. 

E. L. KELLOGG & CO., Publishers 
61 East Ninth Street, New York. 
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ELASTIC 
RIBBED 
UNION 
SUITS 


} cover the entire 
body like an addi- 
tional] ski. Fitting 

like a glove, bu 

sottly and without 

ressure. No but- 

ons down the 
front. Made for 
men. women, and 
young people. Most 
convenient to put 

on, ng en J 

at the fo p and 

drawn on like trous- 





H such perfect fit for 
dresses or wear 
comfortably so 


variety of fabrics 
and weights. 


" Sold by best dealers everywhere. 














Pears’ 


Its least virtue is that it lasts 
sO. : 

Soapis for comfort ; the clean 
are comfortable, 

Pears’ soap cleanliness—is 
perfect cleanliness, 


All sorts of people use Pears’ soap, all sorts of 
stores sell it, especially druggists. 





Agents make 
25 Per cent. 
Commission 
by getting orders for our 
TEAS, COFFEES, 
| &XTRACTS 
SPICES and 
_ BAKING POWDER 
SPECIAL PRESENTS 


orchecks. Freight paid. Send for new 
terms—FREE, 


THE GREAT ATIERICAN TEA CO., 
P. O. Box 289. 31 & 33 Vesey Street, New York. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA GO. 












¢ 


ip 
arte? Send 

THE STANDARD 

AMERICAN BRAND 


ory patterns for every 
style of writing, including 
the Vertical System. For 
nearly 50 years have been 
used in Schools and Com- 
mercial Colleges. 

Samples and special prices 
to teachers on application. 


SPENCERIAN: PEN CO. 
349 Broadwey, New York 











destruction that keeps down the natural 
increase of the species to about its normal 
size. 

Bees as Poachers. 


A very interesting case has originated 
at Warwick, N. Y., and if the decision is 
sustained on appeal, a most important 

recedent will be established. Bees owned 

y one person posttmee the peaches of 
another while they were ripening, extract- 
ing the juice from the fruit, thus destroy- 
ing it. The plaintiff placed his damages 
at $250. 

Local experts gave testimony in both 
peach growing and bee keeping. The 
justice gave judgment, to the plaintiff, to 
the amount of $25 and costs. It the case 
is sustained it will render the owners of 
the bees liable in damages for their incur- 
sion on the premises of other property 
holders, the same as horses, pigs, and 
other trespassers. A few years ago a suit 
was brought in Delaware county against a 
farmer to recover on a claim for pasturing 
bees. The plaintiff alleged that the bees 
had no right to obtain sustenance and 
material for making honey, for the benefit 
of the owners, from his property without 
compensation. The contention of the 
plaintiff was sustained and judgment was 
entered. 


Beautiful Parisian Gowns and Other 
Articles. 


Handwork of the daintiest ‘description, 
the use of the most exquisite laces and an 
artistic touch of gold, are characteristics of 
the best Parisian models in costumes and 
wraps for this season, and in the collection 
of imported gowns and wraps shown at Ar- 
nold, Constabie, and Co’s., Broadway and 
Nineteenth street, Manhattan, these dis- 
tinctively French touches are particularly 
noticeabie. ‘1 his house is distinguished for 
the elegance and beauty of the models that 
are selected by its representative from the 
leading Parisian designers, but seldom has 
a more beautiful collection been on view 
than 1s now to be seen there. 

The underwear department fairly teems 
with lovely and dainty articles for feminine 
wear, all of the finest workmanship and 
French design. Silk skirts in every con- 
ceivable style and coloring, lovely matinee 
and tea gowns, beautiiul underskirts of silk 
and flannel, and the daintiest of underwear 
in general are some of the attractions. In 
corsets a special display is being made just 
now, the straight front type prevailing. 

Many of the rugs are of great age, and 
the colors have faded to exquisite tones 
which modern art could not reproduce. 
Turkish carpets in bold designs and rich, 
bright colorings, and Persian rugs in finer, 
more intricate patterns and more subdued 
tones are shown here in endless variety. 

In upholstery the housewife may revel in 
novelties in draperies and’ fabrics for fur- 
niture coverings. Lovely French tapes- 
tries in Louis XV. effects from Aubusson, 
and from lesser places, are particularly al- 
luring. A varied assortment of linen 
velours, in rich and delicate colors and in 
effective designs are much in demand this 
season. 


Opportunities for Business. 


During the past year the Chicago & 
North-Western Railway Company built 
474 miles of new line through the most 
fertile portions of Iowa and Minnesota. 
These new lines of railway are now in full 
operation and are dotted with promisin 
towns, which are trade centers for well- 
located communities. A descriptive pam- 
phlet with a list of the business opportuni- 
ties in each town may be obtained upon 
application to agents of the Chicago and 

orthwestern. Railway, or to W. B. Knis- 
tern, General Passenger & Ticket Agent, 
Chicago, IIl. 


Rest and Health for Mother and Child. 
Mrs WInstLow’s & mize Arar has bce need 
for OVER FIFTY YEA by MILLIONS OF 
MOTHERS for THEIR CHILDREN WHILE 
TEt THING ITH PERFECT SUCCESS. It 
HES the CHILD, SOFTENS the GUMS 
ALLAYS all PAIN. CURES WIND COLIC, and 
is the best remedy for DIARRH Sold.b 
gists in every part of the world 
ask for * Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syr: p,” and 


























take no other kind. Twenty-five centsab ttle. 








Moench) 
Kola 


> ° ° 
Woman’s Furnishings. 
Silk Petticoats. : 
Lace and Chiffon White Taffeta Skirts, 
Mohair and Gloria Lined Skirts, 
Tea Gowns, Eiderdown Bath Wrappers. 


Japanese Silk Peignoirs, 
French Flannel Breakfast Jackets. 


Flannel Waists. 


Straight Front Corsets, Trousseaux. | 


Broadoay A 19th st. 


NEW YORK. 





A Skin of Beauty 1s a Joy Forever, 


Dr. T. FELIX GOURAUD’S 
Oriental Cream, starnmen, 
le j BEAUTIFIER, 
Removes Tan, Pimples, Freckles, orb Parchee, 
diseases, and 


every blemish 
on beauty and 





etic 





of 52 years: no 
other has, and 
is so harmless 
we taste it to 
pe sure ‘ 
properly 
made. x 
no counter- 
feit of si 
name. The 


the skin. No 
other cosm 


as beautifies 
will do it. 





Purtfies as well 









waif 


i “A , distinguished 
Dr. L. A. Sayre said to a lady of the haut-tonia 


patient): ‘As you ladies will use them, I recom. 
mend ‘ Gouraud’s Cream’ as the least harmful of 
au the Skin preparations.” One bottle wil! last 
81x months using it every day. GOURAUD’S 
pee en. ene - = superfluous hair 
without irjur e skin. 

TURD. 'T. HOPKINS, Prop’r, 

87 Great Jones Street, New York. 


For sale by all sts and Panéy Goads 
Dealers throughout the U.8.,Canadas and Europe. 
Also found in N. Y. City at R. H Macy’s, 


Wanamaker’s and other Fancy Goods Dealers. 
& Beware of Base imitations. $1,000 Reward for 
arrest and proof of any one selling the same. 


are used everywhere, Send to the puk- 
lisher for copies for examination. . 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS, 


851 & 853 SIXTH AVENUB, - NEW YORK. 
Complete catalogue on application. 





BERCY’S TEXT- 
BOOKS for 
Teaching French 





Saves Time and Labor. 


BURLESON'S CLASS REGISTER AND 
GRADING TABLE will save you much 
drudgery andmany hours ot time. It is in 
the first place a-class book for recording 
recitations. To this is attached an ingen- 
ious table of numbers so arranged that with 
a simple plan of marking, perfectly adapted 
to any schocl, the teacher. can average at 
the end of each month the marks of a class 
of forty pupils in a very few minutes.. This 
book will. save you nine-tenths of the time 
you spend in marking ot pupil's ‘record, 
Sample page on request. Price, 25 cents, 
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A TRIGONOMETRY | Dp Martin G. Brumbaugh 


By DANIEL A. MURRAY, B.A,, Ph.D. 


Instructor in Mathematics, Cornell University. Author of \Intro- has sailed f or Porto Rico to enter upon his duti es 


ductory Course in Differential Equations,” ‘Elementary 


Ci in the Integral Cal ” ete. ae 
Tee ee ee as Commissioner of Education for that Island. 





SALIENT FEATURES 
The solution of triangles concluded before the more 


eh 


abstract portions of the study are introduced. 
Marked attention paid to the graphical method of BRUMBAUGH’S STANDARD READERS 


solution. poy ; 
Logarithms used almost at the beginning. For this aw yr New York City, Brooklyn, 
reason, and in order to avoid making a digres- Philadelphia, Jersey City, Trenton, At- 
sion later on, an introductory chapter is de- lantic City, and many other important 

voted to a review. a F . : 
cities, towns, counties, and townships 


Historical notes. 
More reading matter than is found in many of the 


_where they are being used and are giv- 


recent text-books, ing satisfaction. 


That.an elementary book along these lines was needed is 


somety in many representative institutions, coveriag all sec. | BRUMBAUGH’S STANDARD READERS 


tions of the country. Among them mention may be made of 


were published last fall and winter, and 


Princeton University Leland Stanford, Jr., University 

Cornell University Northwestern University the welcome they have been accorded 
Trinity University Washburn College North, South, East, and West is a 
Tufts College Randolph-Macon College compliment to author and publishers. 
Cascadilla School Washington-Jefferson College 

Friends’ Central School, Phila. | Berkeley School Ch 

ithaca High School High Schools, Nova Scotia, Can. 





For circulars and further information address the publishers Christ oph er boy ower i omp any 





LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. 


i 91-93 Fifth Avenue NEW YORK 





PUBLISHERS, 


614 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 





E SUPPLY ALL THE PUBLISHERS’ SCHOOL | 
BOOKS AT LOWEST WHOLESALE PRICES 


Our General Catalogue of School and College Text-Books, containing Net 
and Mailing Prices and a Telegraphic Code, mailed gratis on application to 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., Wholesale Books - - . 


= 5°7 E. 16th St., New York. 





THE COMMON SCHOOL 
SYSTEM OF GERMANY 


and Its Lessons to America. 
BY LEVI SEELEY. 


Size, 7 1-2x5 inches. 243 pages. Binding—cloth stamped with two colors and gold. 
Price, 2 2 = $1.50. 


Dr. Seeley spent several years in Germany and was able to make 
perhaps a more thoro study of the German schools than has been made 
by any American. Certainly no book, in English, gives so complete 
and accurate an account of the German school system. Its value lies not 
only in this fact, but also in its comparison of the German schools with 
our own—and in pointing out what may be learned from the former to our 
advantage. It deserves a place in the library of every thinking teacher. 


SOME OF THE SUBJECTS TREATED ARE; 
Compulsory Education, The Training of Teachers, The Course of Study, The 
Examination of Teachers, Religion, The Schools, Salaries of Teachers, The 
Appointment of Teachers, Teachers’ Pensions, Support of the Schools, School 
Buildings, The Education of Girls, The Kindergarten. 


. B. L. KELLOGG & CQ., Publishers, 61 E. 9th St., New York. 











asout THE POPULARITY or 
THE SMITH PREMIER TYPEWRITER 


ITS ALL MERITED. 
OUR CATALOGUE, FREE, WILL TELLYOU WHY. 
THE SMITH PREMIER TYPEWRITER CO. 


Syracuse, WN, Y., U.S. A, 
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THE DOUBLE VALUE OF THE 


Remington Typewriter 


Pe ne. ep ane. 


pee NS 





As a Practical 
Need. 


It is highly important that all students 
should be instructed in the use of that 
machine which will prove most useful to 


As an Educational 
Means. 


The use of a typewriter has been proved 
to confer the greatest benefits in the 
teaching of Spelling, Punctuation, Gram- 
mar and Composition. 

To secure the full measure of these 
benefits the pupils need a simple, well 
tried, durably made, and thoroughly prac- 
tical writing machine. ; 

The easy action of the Remington ‘Smaiam 
Typewriter andits ability to stand hard 
service without getting out of order, make 
it the ideal machine for school use. practical account. 








them in after life. 

The well-known supremacy of the Rem- 
ington Typewriter in the commercial 
world, assures to those instructed in its 
use the opportunity of turning the ex- 
perience gained in school life to the best 








Makes it a Necessity in Every School-Room 





The light, uniform touch and compact keyboard of the Remington Typewriter tacilitate the 
learning of the “touch” system of typewriting which is gaining steadily in popular tavor. 





WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 327 Broadway, New York. 





























Some Books of Marked Interest and Attractiveness 





Je issued is The Vicar of WaKefield—No. 45 of our Standard Literature Series—the most 
J famous of the works of Oliver Goldsmith, long accepted as a classic by people of taste and judgment 
wherever English literature is known. 
The twenty-page Introduction of Prof. Edward E. Hale, Jr., biographical and critical, with suggestions 
for study, and the explanatory foot-notes, put this edition in the very front rank of school editions. Complete, 
carefully edited, 209 pages. Price, paper, 20 cents; cloth, 30 cents. 


Va VR recent issue of a new edition of Maury’s Revised Elementary Geography has had 
(@) a very cordial reception in the schools. A leading school journal, referring to its “fine reproductions 

~ from photographs gathered all over the world, some of them in natural colors,” counts it a “dainty 
geography, charming to old and young aside from its well-known text-book qualities.” 


fe mHE 1900 edition of Maury’s Manual of Geography, in touch with the present condition of 
geographical knowledge the world over, shows all the leading race-types in color, presents in a supple- 
mentary sheet, interesting fresh matter with full map of China and South Africa and plan of the city © 
of Pekin, together with population of 160 leading cities of the United States, by Census of 1900. 


The New Edition of Holmes’ First Reader, recently issued, is greeted with warm commendation 





by teachers. It is in line with the best modern thought. It has special lessons which correlate lan- 
guage study with number, color, form and nature study, and with the activities of the school. 


fe HE Gildersleeve-Lodge Latin Series has added to its recent issue of Tunstall’s specially 
T valuable and attractive edition of Cicero’s Orations and Anderson’s Selections from Ovid, Prof. Carter’s 
Elegiac Poets, and has in press Prof. Sihler’s Second Philippic of Cicero. 





Correspondence is invited regarding any of our Educational Publications. Address 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


NEW YORK fy ¥ BOSTON “it *? NEW ORLEANS 
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TRANSLATIONS 


INTERLINEAR. LITERAL. 


HAMILTON, LOCKE andCLARK’S;}; THE BEST TRANSLATIONS 

Good type—Well Printed—Fine Paper—Half-| New Copyright Introductions—New Type— 
Leather Binding—Oloth Sides—Price Reduced | Good Paper—Well Bound—Convenient for the 
to $1.50, postpaid. Send for sample pages. Pocket—Price, postpaid, 50 cents each. 


Knit iors, } David McKay, Publisher, 1022 Market St., Philadelphia, 


THE COMMON SCHOOL 
SYSTEM OF GERMANY 


and Its Lessons to America. 
BY LEVI SEELEY. 


Size, 7 1-2x5 inches. 243 pages. Binding—cloth stamped with two colors and gold. 
Price, > = . $1.50. 


Dr. Seeley spent several years in Germany and was able to make 
perhaps a more thoro study of the German schools than has been made 
by any American. Certainly no book, in English, gives so complete 
and accurate an account of the German school system. Its value lies not 
only in this fact, but also in its comparison of the German schools with 
our own—and in pointing out what may be learned from the former to our 
advantage. It deserves a place in the library of every thinking teacher. 


SOME OF THE SUBJECTS TREATED ARE; 


Compulsory Education, The Training of Teachers, The Course of Study, The 
Examination of Teachers, Religion, The Schools, Salaries of Teachers, The 
Appointment of Teachers, Teachers’ Pensions, Support of the Schools, School 
Buildings, The Education of Girls, The Kindergarten. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., Publishers, 61 E. 9th St., New York. 


ONE-HUNDRED LESSONS IN 
NATURE AROUND MY SCHOOL. 


By FRANK O. PAYNE, 


Size, 7 1-2x5 inches. 201 pages. Binding—cloth, stamped with two 
colors and gold. 49 illustrations. - - Price, $1.00, postpaid. 


Mr. Payne is a well-known writer and lecturer on Nature Study. But he is more 
than that—he is a school superintendent and a successful teacher of nature subjects. 
This book, lixe all he says and writes about nature, has been tested in the school- 
room—is, in fact, the result of successful school work. It does not aim to give a hard- 
and-fast course of lessons. But it does give a collection of One Hundred suggestive 
lessons on natural objects which can be adapted, by any intelligent teacher, to his 
work. In all parts of the country where nature study has been largely taken up this 
book is in use. 


























TABLE OF CONTENTS: 


Chap. I—Preliminary Lessons 
Chap. II—Lessons on Leaves, Plants, and Fruits 
Chap. IlI—Lessons on Animals 
Chap. IV—Ghe School Museum 
Chap. V.—Rainy-Day Lessons 
Chap. VI—Lessons in the School Yard 
Chap. VIII—Wailks with the Children 
Chap. VIII—Collections during Vacation 
Chap. IX— Devices and Helps in Nature Study 





E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 61 E. 9th St., New York. | 





asout THE POPULARITY or 
THE SMITH PREMIER TYPEWRITER 
iTS ALL MERITED. 


OUR CATALOGUE, FREE, WILL TELLYOU WHY. 
THE SMITH PREMIER TYPEWRITER CO. 


Syracuse, N. Y., U.S. A. 





EIMER & AMEND 


205-211 Third Ave., NEW YORK 


Manufacturers and Importers of 


CHEMICALS 

CHEMICAL APPARATUS 
PHYSICAL APPARATUS 
SCIENTIFIC INSTRUMENTS 


Everything Needed in the Laboratory 


Glass blowing done on the premises 
Metalware Manufacturing Dept. in the House. 









P The magic lantern is be- 
EE coming more and more 
important in py 
1 
cials should be familiar 
a complete manual or. 
school with which they are connected. 


school and college. A 
TO ALL with its uses and equip- 
“The Magic Lantern in School Work’ 
WILLIAMS, BROWN & EARLE, Dept. 2 Philadelphia. 


Piao | Ce Fer Schools «4 Colleges 

teachers and school offi- 

TEACH ERS ment, We have prepared 

which we send free to all who mention the 
ted 























g) SCHOOL 
FURNISHING 
65 5"? Ave. N.Y. Cca.| 


SCHOOL BELLS "222 


Purest copper and tin only. Terms, etc., free. - 
McsHANE BELL FOUNDRY, Baltimore, Md. 














able to supply orders for either style with 


Vertical or Slant. 
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rs 4 a 





Works: 
CAMDEN, N. J. 


ES TERBROOK’S PENS 


For ScHOOL, BUSINESS, and LEGAL PurPosEs-—with pens of first-class quality. Ask your Stationer for them. 
THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO., 76i9b2 Street. 


Whatever is the decision of the powers that be as to which shall be used, we shall be 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 





Boards of Education and Superintendents 
Wishing teachers, will find it of advantage to consult the 


TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION 


Established 17 years. 129 Auditorium Building, Chicago. Positions Filled, 4,000. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


SEND TO ANY OF THESE ADDRESSES FOR AGENCY MANUAL, FREE. 


4 Ashburton Pl., Boston, Mass., 3°% Wabash Av., Chicago, Ill. 156 Fifth Av., New York City, N. Y. 
25 King St. West, Toronto, Can. 730 Cooper Bldg. Denver, Colo. 420 Garrott Bldg ,San Francisco, Cal. 
1505 Pa., Ave., Washington, D. C. 414 Century Bldg., Minneapolis. 525 Stimson Bik. Los Angeles, Cal. 


KINDERGARTEN 224 SCHOOL suPpLigs. 


J. W. SCHERMERHORN & CO., 

















SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 3 “ie tan.” 
Established fourt 3 
THE ALBERT ) [sts ontegn gear area ond bt (CENTRAL 
TE ACHERS’ tember in Colleges, Normal Schools, Academies, 
High Schools, oa tore etc. Ling ag HALL, 
AGENCY. ihm.) 4 an 





Oldest and best knownin U.S. Est. 1855 


P. V. Huyssoon 
Joan C. Rite. Managers. 


SUDDEN VACANCIES. 


ARE READILY SUPPLIED BY 


Writing or Telegraphing Kelloge’s Bureau. Telephone No. 2692-16th St 


Schermerhorn TEACHERS AGENCY 


3 E. 14th St., New York 











Telephone No, 2492-18th St. 
H. S. KELLOGG, Manager, 61 East Ninth St., New York. 





When in New York you are invited to call. 


LECTURES on TEACHING 


By J. G. FITCH 


In the early part of the year 1900, twenty years has 
elapsed since the lectures were delivered which form 
the basis of this great book. In commemoration of 
this event we have issued a very handsome new 
Edition of the book. 

It is printed from new plates, in large clear type, and 
contains 462 pages. ; 

The binding is a handsome library cloth, like others of 
the Kellogg's Teachers’ Library Series. 

Ghe frontispiece is a fine portrait of Mr. Fitch. 

Gopic side-headings are inserted to aid the reader. 


“Teachers everywhere, among the English-speaking people, have hailed Mr. Fitch’s 
work as an invaluable aid for almost every kind of instruction and school organiza- 
tion. It combines the theoretical and the practical ; it is based on psychology ; it 
gives admirable advice on everything connected with teaching, from the furnishing 
of a school-room to the preparation of questions for examination. Its style is singu- 
larly clear, vigorous, and harmonious. Some one has said that it requires as much 
ability to govern and instruct a district school with justice and wisdom as it does to 
govern a state ; and this thought must have been in the mind of Mr. Fitch when pre- 
paring his great work on teaching. His ideal schoolmaster must be a man of rare 
qualifications,—mental, moral, and physical. 

“Mr. Fitch has avoided the mistake made by many writers on education who have 
devoted their attention to a special department. He has neglected nothing. From 
the kindergarten to the higher branches taught in the common school he has touched 
upon every department of instruction, manifesting a thoroness and comprehensiveness 
of grasp indicative of careful thought and wide experience. Teachers and parents, as 
well as those just beginning to teach, would find it exceedingly profitable to make 
Fitch’s Lectures on Teaching a subject for close and repeated study. 


Teachers’ Price, $1.00 net, postpaid. 


EF. L. KELLOGG & CO., 61 E. 9th St., New York. 





AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Introduces to Colleges, Schools, and Farnilies, 
Fupertor Professors, cipals, Assistants, 
Tutors,and Governesses, for every De 
ment of Instruction; mmen 
Schools to Parents. Call on or address 


Mas. M. J. Youne-Fuuror, 
American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency. 
28 Union Squaks, New YorE. 


THE PraTT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Recommends college and normal! graduates, 
specialists, and other teachers to ~olleges, 
—— and families. Advises parents about 
schools. 


WM. O. PRATT, MANAGER, 


70 FirtH Avenus, New York. 
Monthly, during the 
Discus- 











FOR 
GRADE TEACHERS 
AND SUPERVISORS. 


ares MN 
school year. 


sion of topics relative to music teaching and the 
“new education.” APPROPRIATE Szason Music, 
&c.. from the BES8T souRcES. Can be used in class 
for reading, by ordering “Reprints.” Principals 
and Superintendents will aid their teachers by ar- 
ranging to supply each building with at least one 
annua! subscription._ $1 per year; I5c. per copy. 

Edited by Herzen Prace, Supervisor of Music, 
Indianapolis. Published by SCHOOL *USIC 
COMPANY, 128 N. Penn St., Indianapolis. 


BERCY’S TEXT- 
FRENCH 2230". 


Teaching French 








are used everywhere. Send to the pub- 
lisher for copies for examination. . 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS, 


851 & 853 SIXTH AVENUE, - NEW YORK. 
Complete catalogue on application. 





HOME STUDY. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


offers over 225 elementary and college courses by 
correspondence in 2 of its Departments, in- 
cluding Pedagogy, History, the Languages, 
English, Mathematics, Physiography, logy, 
Physiology, Botany, etc. Instruction is person 
University credit is granted for college courses 
saccessfully completed Work may begin at any 
time. For circular address 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO (Div 0.) 
Curicaao, Inu. 








Rest the Burden 


of your correspondence 


ON THE 


Ne 


Typewriter instead of on your 
stenographer, and you will get 
more work, cleaner work, better 
work. It has no equal for speed, 
lightness of touch and durability. 


Information on request. 


American Writinc Macuine Co., 
302 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
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“w LAE TRAVELERS, 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 

















Life, Endowment, Accident, and ; ojdest, 
e oo e L t, 
Employer’s Liability Insurance say 
of all forms. $0} $) mms 000 





HEALTH POLICIES— indemnity for Disability Caused by Sickness. 
LIABILITY INSURANCE — Manufacturers and Mechanics, Contract- 


ors, and Owners of Buildings, Horses, and Vehicles, can all be protected 
by policies in The Travelers Insurance Company. 


ASSETS, - sd = ad al $29,046,737.45 
LIABILITIES, 24,926,280.61 | EXCESS, (3 1-2 per cent. basis), 4,120,456.84 
GAINS : 6 Months, Jan. to July, 1900 

$1,225,280.89 
1,128,534.12 

= 4,055,985.62 


In Assets, . = . = 
Increase in Reserves (both Departments), © - * 
Premiums, Interest, and Rents, 6 Months, + = 


J. G. BATTERSON, President. 


8. C. DUNHAM, Vice-President H. J. MESSENGER, Actuary. 
JOHN E. MORRIS, Secretary. E. V. PRESTON, Supt. of Agencies 














A Perfected Course in Art Educaticn 


THE PRANG ELEMENTARY 
COURSE IN ART INSTRUCTION 


Artistic in Arrangement, Liberal in Treatment, Rich in Detail. 
A Compilation of the Best Thought Regarding Art Education, 
































g THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY, 
BosToNn Nkrw YoEK CHICAGO 
A LIST OF 


;| FRENCH BOOKS # # # 


Suitable for Holiday Gifts, will be 
sent when requested se se se Also 
Complete Catalogues of all French 
Books s© 3» A choice assortment of 


FRENCH CALENDARS 


With daily quotations from the best 
= French Authors, at prices 4#0c., = 
5Oc., 60c, 75c., $1.00, $1.25, and 
$1.50 each, postpaid 3s» se Sse Se 


|| WILLIAM R. JENKINS, ?pplshss ap4 Importer 
851-853 Sixth Avenue, New York 
N. W. Conner 48TH STREET. b 4 


Publisher of Bercy, Du Croquet, and many other important = 
Text-Books for teaching French and other Foreign Languages. 
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HELPS FOR Sicterciecne. acc ait 
TEACH ERS subjects, on pe agogy; ques ion books; school en- 


tertainment books ; oard stencils; in fact all 
E.L. KELLOGG & CO., Educational Publishers, 61 E. 9th St., New York. 








teachers’ aids. Sent free on request. 





A Tonic and Nerve Food 





Horsford’s 
Acid 
Phosphate. 


When exhausted, depressed 
er weary from worry, insomnia, 
or overwork of mind or body, 
take half a teaspoon of Hors- 
ford’s Acid Phosphate in half 
a glass of water. 


It nourishes, strengthens, and im- 
parts new life and vigor by supply 
ing the needed nerve food. 


Sold by Druggists in origina! packages only. 





are carried in the pockets of over 
eight million people—are known 


everywhere as 


The World’s Standard 


because of their mechanical per- 
fection, accuracy and durability. 


Genuine Ruby Jeweled Elgins 


are sold by Jewelers everywhere 
in various sizes and styles. 
An Elgin Watch always has the 


word “Elgin” engraved on the 
works—fully guaranteed. 


Booklet Free. 


ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH CO. 
ELGIN, . ILL. 














